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ble Zinc-Wraps are designed for use in hanging the entire cable : : 
span and have many advantageous features such as: Inside Bridle Jumper 
. . Ease of installation. 
Elimination of damage to cable sheath due to chafing. 
: a of fatigue break because they allow full hinge motion Also 
on the clip. 
ig ia a —_—— tightly so they will not slip along it. “ . ” bd 
. They follow the standard practice of suspending the cable awa P| i | 
from the messenger. oo astite nsu ation 
le- . A unique clasp at the top allows strap to be tightly wrapped 
around cable and firmly locked by bending down tabs. 
be .. . Zinc-Wraps are made in 5 sizes to fit cables of various outside diameters. 
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W. A. Hammond Drierite Co. By this new meth 
splices in lead covered cables dried 
granular Drierite desiccant whi is put 
among the conductors. No boi out ¢ 
insulation. No objectionable fun no har 
ful effects. Packed in three sizes. 
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Churchill Cabinet Co. Folks like privacy—and 
comfort—when they phone. Churchill Fold 
ing Door Booths provide both. The No. lif 
Booth comes with electric automatic ventilate 
and electric light as standard equipment. \ 
wonder they are real business producers! 
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American Creosote Works, Inc. 


Telephone wires strung on pressure-treated Southern Pine Poles and Cross- 
Arms are a sight to gladden a telephone man’s heart. They have demonstrated their superior strength and 
durability under all conditions . in the tropics as well as in the frozen north! 
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no har f Feeding Your Production Line 
with the 


Engineered Components 
that make the CIRCUIT! 


Recomne 
by 
KELLOg 


Every manufacturer of equipment in the commu- 


nications, aircraft, radio, and electronics indus- 


components feeding a production line which is 


| 
tries faces the problem of keeping a steady flow of 
seemingly always hungry. | 


On that lifeline of continuous, uninterrupted pro- 
duction is the Eby organization — one of the old- 
est, most experienced manufacturers in the coun- 


try. Today you can count on Eby for far more 


than the established line of products for which we =| To help compensate for the growing short- 
are so well known in peacetime — binding posts, age of toll operators, telephone companies 
sockets, jacks, plugs, terminal strips, ete. everywhere are using Calculagraphs to 


increase the efficiency of their present oper- 
ators so they can handle more calls more 
accurately. 


We have broadened our production facilities and 


engineering departments so that they encompass 





the complete range of communication compo- 


vacy—and . ; The Calculagraph relieves operators of 
hill Fold nents, major and sub-assemblies. i 
e No. 10 the time and work re- 
a By careful planning, our abilities cut across the quired to figure the time 
ment, : i . ~ 
cers! heart of Signal Corps, Air Corps, and essential taken for toll calls, and of 
telephone and telegraph requirements. Where the responsibility of figur- 
before we served one industry, we are now en- ing correctly. 
gaged in feeding the production lines of all of our The Calculagraph auto- 
ad nation’s communications industries. If it is a matically figures the 
standard Eby part or a specially designed assem- elapsed time to the sec- 
x 


bly, take advantage of the Eby organization’s ond and provides a per- 


manent printed record on 
cards of every call. 

It is made in spring- 
drive and electric models. 


skillful production facilities. 




















- Write for particulars. Model 33 
ee ee Ee CALCULAGRAPH CO. 
F 4 Y 310 SUSSEX ST. HARRISON, N. J. 






A Special Service 


; INCORPORATED 
It is difficult at times to define the complete- 
ness of the integrated services which the Eby 18 W. CHELTEN AVE. 
organization is giving manufacturers of com- 
munications and allied equipment. We are set PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
up to take the entire responsibility for the 
assembly of complete units to extracting com- 
mercial and governmental specifications. Such 
work necessarily should be discussed thoroughly with our Engineering 
and Production Departments. Do not hesitate to send preliminary or 
complete information. Your problems will be given our prompt attention. 





CALCULAGRAPH 


Accurate Toll Timing 
to the Second! 
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How TO 
SIMPLIFY 
ISSUE 


OF 
War BONDS 
ice) 
EMPLOYEES 


WwW” BOND paper work has been standardized by 
the Treasury Department and need not create 
a new problem if properly organized. 

Basic requirements are speed of issue, legibility and 
accuracy . . . essentials to all financial documents. 

Just as thousands of other employers are doing this 
work with the help of their Addressographs, you can 
undoubtedly adapt your present equipment to War 
Bond issuing in addition to the work it already is doing. 

With Addressograph, all prescribed information 
about owner, co-owner and bene- -———; 
ficiary is established once and aud- |=——==——= 
ited once. From then on, the pro- | 
cedure flows mechanically. Every | 
Bond issued is accurately inscribed, 
permanently legible and gets to the 
employee faster. For details write for 
our free booklet. 
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This is only one of many extra jobs your Addressograph 
equipment can do for you. Consider its further application in 
connection with Controlled Materials Plan, Withholding Taxes, 
Absenteeism, Government Contract Requirements and sim- 
ilar problems. A trained Addressograph representative will 
be glad to explain how. Call or write nearest agency, or write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Addressograph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 








USITA Receives Explanation of 
WMC 48-Hour Week Order 

In a regulation issued to implement 
WMC Executive Order No. 9301 jre- 
scribing a minimum 48-hour work week 
for such areas as the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission should 
designate, it was provided that any 
employer who employs “less than eight 
workers” regularly is exempt. 

The April 20 bulletin of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion states the question was raised as 
to whether this exemption was on a 
company basis or a single exchange 
basis as'the 48-hour week requiring 
time-and-a-half compensation for hours 
worked in excess of 40 might prove a 
hardship for many Independent com- 
panies. Following communication with 
WMC requesting clarification of the 
order, Chairman John H. Agee of 
USITA’s Employment Relations Com- 
mittee, has been advised that the er- 
emption is on an exchange basis. 

The letter which Mr. Agee received 
from WMC’s general counsel, Bernard 
C. Gavit, is as follows: 


You ask whether a telephone ex- 
change employing not more than seven 
people is exempt from the minimum 
wartime work week regulations even 
though the exchange may be owned by 
a company or person owning other ex- 
changes and the total employment of 
all the exchanges under one ownership 
is more than seven persons. ... 

Section 903.7 of the regulations pro- 
vides that the extension of the mini- 
mum wartime work week shall not be 
required “(a) in any establishment or 
other place of employment in which 
less than eight workers are regularly 
employed.” This exclusion is_ based 
upon the “establishment or place of 
employment” and not upon the owner- 
ship. Where a telephone exchange 
employing seven persons or less is 
separate and apart from any other es- 
tablishment or place of business, it 
would be excluded from the regulations 
establishing the minimum work week 
regardless of the fact that.it may be 
owned by a company owning other ex- 
changes. 

Of course, employes other than the 
switchboard operators and exchange 
clerks (such as repairmen, linesmen, 
etc.) working at or out of an exchange 
would have to be counted to determine 
the total number of employes. 


The USITA bulletin advised com- 
panies having more than seven em- 
ployes to keep in touch with their local 
WMC office to learn promptly when a 
compulsory minimum 48-hour week 
would be extended to new territory. It 
also pointed out that Order 9301 of the 
WMC should not be confused with Gen- 
eral Order No. 4 of the National War 
Labor Board which exempts from wage 
regulations those employers who do not 
employ more than eight persons. In 
that order the exemption is on an 
ownership basis instead of an exchange 
basis. 
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NEW WMC REGULATION 





Restricts Transfor of Workers 


OVING to carry out that part 
M of the President’s order stabil- 

izing wages, prices and em- 
ployment, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion recently acted to stop transfers 
to jobs at higher wages unless the shift 
is in the interest of the war program. 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of WMC 
issued Regulation No. 4 which will put 
into effect Section 3 of the President’s 
“hold the line” order, the action having 
the approval of James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. The 
regulation, which was effective on a 
nationwide basis Sunday, April 18, 
provides: 


(1) All transfers of workers from 
activities not on the essential list to 
activities on the list will be encouraged. 
Such shifts contribute to the winning 
of the war and any worker may make 
such a change if an increase in wages 
is involved. 

(2) No shift from work in an essen- 
tial activity to an activity not so classi- 
fied will be permitted if higher wages 
will be paid. 

(3) If the shift is from one essential 
activity to another and no wage in- 
crease is involved, approval is not re- 
quired except for employments covered 
by employment stabilization plans. 

(4) In general if the shift is from 
one activity not on the essential list to 
another also not on the essential list, 
such a move is not yet subject to this 
regulation. 

(5) If the shift is from one essential 
activity to another and is subject to 
one of the WMC employment stabiliza- 
tion programs, the change can be made 
at a higher wage rate if the worker 
leaves his job for reasons that are con- 
sistent with the provisions of these 
plans. Where the terms of the plans 
conflict in any way with the intent of 
the executive order on which the regu- 
— is based, the plans will be modi- 
ed. 

(6) If the shift is from one essential 
activity to another essential activity 
and is not subject to the provisions of 
one of the employment stabilization 
plans, the change cannot be made if 
higher pay is involved. 


An essential activity is described as 
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one listed by the WMC to indicate those 
activities required in connection with 
the effective prosecution of the war. A 
list of such activities is included with 
the order. It now includes 35 basic 
activities and industries. 


Since this regulation is concerned 
with transfer from one employer to 
another employer, it in no way preju- 
dices existing rights of an employe 
with his present employer. 

Penalties are provided for violation 
of the order, both by employer and by 
employe. The penalties are those be- 
hind the entire executive order which 
are those provided by the Stabilization 
Act of October 1942. An employer who 
hires a worker in violation of the regu- 
lation may not count any wages paid 
to the worker as deduction from his 
income tax, nor as any part of the 
cost of his business for the purpose of 
obtaining any price adjustments, nor 
for the purpose of determining costs 
in connection with the fulfillment of 
any Federal contract. In addition the 
employer may be sentenced to pay a 
fine of $1,000 or to a year in jail, or 
both. A worker found guilty of viola- 
tion also will be subject to the $1,000 
fine or to a year’s imprisonment or 
both. 

Mr. McNutt said that administration 
of the regulation will be by area and 
regional offices of the WMC. 


WMC Regulation No. 4 Restricts 
Transfer of Workers 

In the order dated April 16 by WMC 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt and ap- 
proved the same day by James F. 
Byrnes, Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector, Mr. McNutt prescribed the fol- 
lowing regulations in accordance with 
the authority vested in him as chair- 
man of WMC by Executive Order 9328, 
dated April 8: 


(1) Workers previously engaged in 
other than essential activities for work 
in essential activities. Any employer 
engaged in an essential activity may 
hire for work in such activity any new 


employe who for the preceding 30 days 
was not engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity. 

(2) Workers previously engaged in 
essential activities for work in other 
than essential activities. No employer 
shall hire for work in an activity other 
than an essential activity any new em- 
ploye who during the preceding 30-day 
period has engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity if the wage or salary rate to be 
paid by the employer would exceed the 
rate most recently earned by such em- 
ploye. 

(3) Workers previously engaged in 
essential activities for work in other 
essential activities. No employer shall 
hire (except as provided for in Section 
4 of this Regulation No. 4) for work 
in an essential activity any new em- 
ploye who, during the preceding 30-day 
period, was engaged in an essential 
activity if the salary or wage rate to 
be paid by the employer would exceed 
the rate most recently received during 
such period by the employe. 

(4) Workers previously engaged in 
essential activities for work in other 
essential activities in areas or indus- 
tries subject to War Manpower Com- 
mission Employment Stabilization Pro- 
grams: 

A. Any employer engaged in an 
essential activity may hire for work 
in such activity any new employe 
who, during the preceding 30-day 
period, was engaged in an essential 
activity, without regard to his pre- 
ceding wage rate or salary scale, 
providing such hiring is subject to, 
and permitted under an employment 
stabilization program approved by 
the War Manpower Commission. 


B. A statement of availability 
shall be issued to any worker by his 
last employer or by the War Man- 
power Commission as may be pro- 
vided in such employment stabiliza- 
tion programs and whenever the 
worker (1) is discharged by his last 
employer, (2) is laid off for an indefi- 
nite period or for a period of seven 
or more days, or (3) can establish 
that his present employment does not 
utilize him at his highest skill or that 
he is not being employed at full time. 

No statement of availability shall 
be issued solely on the ground that 
an individual’s wage or salary rate 
is substantially less than that pre- 
vailing in the locality for the same 
or substantially similar work. 
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Any such statement shall contain 
the worker’s name, Social Security 
number, if any, the name and address 
of the issuing employer or War Man- 
power Commission officer and office, 
the date of issuance, and a statement 
to the effect that the worker may be 
hired elsewhere in an essential ac- 
tivity. The inclusion by an employer 
on such notice of any information 
other than that required by this 
regulation shall be deerned to be a 
violation of this regulation. 

(5) Acceptance of employment by 
workers. No individual shall accept 
new employment with an employer if 
the employer is prohibited from hiring 
him under this regulation. 

(6) Penalties. The hiring by an em- 
ployer of a new employe, or the ac- 
ceptance by an individual of new em- 
ployment, in violation of this regulation 
is subject to the penal provisions of the 
Act of October 2, 1942 (Pub. No. 729, 
77th Cong.). The provisions of Sec. 
4001.10 of the Regulations of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, issued 
October 27, 1942 apply to any wages 
or salaries paid in violation of this 
regulation. 

(7) Definitions. Essential activity 
means any activitv in the War Man- 
power Commission List of Essential 
Activities and any activity approved 
by a Regional Manpower Director as 
a locally needed activity. New employe 
means any individual who has not been 
in the employ of the hiring employer at 
any time during the preceding 30-day 
period. New employment means em- 
ployment with an employer by whom 
the individual has not been employed 
at any time during the 30-day period 
preceding such employment. 

(8) Employe-Employer Agreements. 
Nothing in this regulation shall be con- 
strued to prejudice existing rights of 
an employe under any agreement with 
his employer. 

(9) Effective Date. This regulation 
shall become effective at 12:01 a.m. 
Sunday, April 18, 1943. 


Questions and Answers On 
WMC Regulation No. 4 

On April 20 the War Manpower 
Commission released the following 
questions and answers explaining the 
new WMC regulations which carry out 
the President’s ‘‘hold the line” execu- 
tive order: 

Q. What is the purpose of this regu- 
lation restricting the transfer of 
workers? 

A. To set up rules under which 
workers may be transferred in an 
orderly manner to the war jobs on 
which they are needed most and to 
assure that such transfers will be in 
conformity with the “hold the line” 
order. 

Q. Does the order apply on a nation- 
wide basis or only to selected areas or 
industries? 

A. It applies on a nation-wide basis 
with special provisions for areas or 
industries in which approved War Man- 
power Commission Stabilization Pro- 
grams exist. 

Q. What are the special provisions 
in areas or industries where Employ- 
ment Stabilization Programs exist? 

A. Transfers of workers from essen- 
tial to other essential activities may 
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be made without regard to changes in 
wage rates or salary scale if in the 
interest of the war effort. Statcments 
of availability issued by employers or 
War Manpower Commission officials 
serve as evidence that transfers are 
being made in the furtherance of the 
war effort. 

Q. Does the regulation 
workers in their present jobs? 

A. It does not. In areas where Em- 
ployment Stabilization Programs are 
in effect workers may transfer in ac- 
cordance with the terms of such pro- 
grams. In other areas they may trans- 
fer to jobs at the same or lower wage 
rates. No restriction, however, is placed 
upon the transfer between activities 
not included in the essential activities 
list and from such activity to essential 
activities. 

Q. What effect does this regulation 
have on existing rights of employes 
under agreements with their present 
employers? 


“freeze” 


A. None whatever. Since this regu- 
lation is concerned only with transfers 
of workers to other employers, the 
rights with the present employers are 
not affected. 

Q. John Smith is working in a plant 
making musical instruments. The job 
pays a $1.00 an hour and he works 40 
hours a week. He wants to take a job 
in a railroad round house where his 
pay will be a $1.10 an hour and he will 
work 48 hours including 8 hours of 
time-and-a-half. Will he be permitted 
to change jobs under these circum- 
stances? 

A. Certainly. Production of musical 
instruments is not classified as an es- 
sential activity. Railroad transportation 
services is classified as an essential ac- 
tivity. The fact that the railroad job 
will mean more pay does not prevent 
Smith from making this change. 

Q. Sam Jones is working full-time 
at his highest skill in @ war industry 
in Detroit earning $1.25 an hour. He 
can get a job doing the same kind of 
job in another war plant where he will 
receive $1.30 per hour. Will he be au- 
thorized to change jobs? 

A. No. The fact that he can get 
more money in a new job is not a valid 
reason for making the change. 

Q. Ben Harris is working as a lathe 
operator in a war plant. He wishes to 
transfer to a similar job in another 
war plant at higher pay. Can he make 
the transfer? 

A. No. Unless the employer is cov- 
ered by an Employment Stabilization 
Program. 

Q. Could Harris move from the pres- 
ent job to another war job at a higher 
skill and a higher wage? 


A. Yes, if his new employment is in 
an area or industry covered by an Em- 
ployment Stabilization Program. 

Q. Why is the employer restricted 
with regard to information which he 
can put ona statement of availability? 

A. This restriction is to assure that 
no prejudicial information against the 
worker will appear on statements of 
availability. 

Q. Who will administer this regula- 
tion? 

A. The area and regional offices of 
the War Manpower Commission are 
definitely responsible for the adminis- 


tration of this regulation with ot 
War Manpower Regulations. 
Q. Where should one go for iniv 
mation regarding this regulation? 
A. All inquiries should be made to 
your nearest local office of the United 
States Employment Service. 


Q. What is a statement of aruvil- 
ability? 


A. It is a statement issued by the 
employer or by a War Manpower Com- 
mission official in accordance with )ro- 
visions in the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Program and permits the worker 
to obtain other employment. 

Q. Albert Doakes is working in a 
war plant but a shortage of material 
has caused him to be laid off for a 
period of three weeks. Can he take a 
new job at a higher wage? 

A. If he is in an area or industry 
covered by an Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Program. 

Q. Where can a person find out 
whether his employment is included on 
the essential activities list? 

A. From the nearest local United 
States Employment Office. 

Q. Martha Martin is working as a 
typist in an essential industry. She 
has been taking training after hours 
and is now ready to run a lathe. There 
is no such work in the plant in which 
she is now employed. Can she get a 
certificate of availability so she can 
go to work running a lathe in another 
plant in this same community, which 
has an employment stabilization plan. 
The new job would be at higher pay. 

A. She can obtain a certificate of 
availability and take the new job. If 
her employer is unwilling to grant the 
certificate she can apply to the review 
unit of the United States Employment 
Service and it will issue the certificate 
since her transfer is obviously in the 
interest of the war effort. 

Q. A foreman in a metal plant is 
offered a foreman’s job in another es- 
tablishment in a higher-paying indus- 
try at an increased salary. Can he 


change jobs under these circumstances? 


A. No. He must remain where he is. 
The mere fact that he is offered more 
pay does not entitle him to change 
jobs. He must prove that he would be 
contributing more to the war effort. 

Q. What happens when an Employ- 
ment Stabilization Program provision 
is in conflict with this regulation? 

A. This regulation automatically 
modifies any such provision. 

Q. Are Government employments or 
agricultural employments or an em- 
ployment in a small-sized establishment 
exempt from this regulation? 

A. No. 

Q. When did this regulation become 
effective? 

A. It became effective Sunday, April 
18. 

Q. What is the penalty for violation 
of this order? 

A. Any employer or employe violat- 
ing this regulation is subject to a fine 
up to $1,000 or a year in jail as pro- 
vided in the economic stabilization act 
of October, 1942. In addition the em- 
ployer is prohibited from counting the 
wages paid in violation of this regula- 
tion as a cost of operation and for pur- 
poses of deduction from taxes. 
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HE recent action of the appropria- 

tions subcommittee of the House of 

Representatives, headed by Repre- 
sentative Kerr of North Carolina, may 
be taken as a pretty fair preview of at 
least one line of investigation into FCC 
affairs which will be developed by the 
forthcoming Cox investigation. The 
Kerr committee — of which the other 
members are Representatives Gore of 
Tennessee, Anderson of New Mexico, 
Powers of New Jersey, and Keefe of 
Wisconsin—found that Dr. Goodwin B. 
Watson, analyst, and Dr. William E. 
Dodd, Jr., assistant news editor of For- 
eign Broadcast Intelligence Service 
were “unfit” to continue their employ- 
ment with the FCC (refer to page 27). 

Evidence relating to a third FCC 
attache, Dr. Frederick L. Schuman, 
principal political analyst in the Ger- 
man section of the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service, was found to be 
insufficient to support a recommenda- 
tion of unfitness. 

In the cases of Dr. Watson and Dr. 
Dodd, the committee, it was asserted, 
would offer amendments to appropri- 
ation measures which would cut them 
from the Federal payroll. Investiga- 
tions into the records of other govern- 
ment officials and employes will be 
made by the special panel. 

The general investigation, ordered 
by the House two months ago, is in the 
nature of a check-up upon charges 
made and evidence presented to that 
body by Representative Martin Dies, 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, against 39 
persons in governmental agencies. 
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Two FCC employes found unfit by House subcommittee, 
and investigation of other questionable government em- 
ployes continues. . . . Doubt raised that action taken 
by telephone union leaders fully represents members and 
the public looks askance at threatened telephone strike 


over presidential wishes. 


When the appropriation bills were 
first offered Representative Hendricks 
of Florida sought to force all 39 from 
Federal departments and agencies 
through amendments denying funds 
for the payment of their salaries. The 
House agreed, however, that they 





NEWS FLASH 


Latest information from Wash- 
ington telegraphed by Mr. Welch 
is that the FCC, by a four to three 
vote, has adopted a report exon- 
erating its employes, Dr. Dodd 
and Dr. Watson, from House 
charges that they are unfit for 
service in their present capacities. 
FCC Commissioners Payne and 
Craven dissented from the deci- 
sion. 

It has also been learned that 
Commissioner Durr has refused 
to answer the Cox committee 
questionnaire on personal finan- 
cial affairs of all commissioners. 











should have “trials” before such action 
was taken and the special subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee 
was appointed. 

For weeks the Kerr group has been 
studying the records of Dr. Watson, 
Dr. Dodd, and Dr. Schuman. Each re- 
ceived a private hearing. 

The committee asserted in its report 
that it was not hostile to “what is 
known these days as liberalism.” It 
recognized, it stated, that “intelligent, 
constructive criticism of our philosophy 
of government” would “always be help- 
ful.” But, it added, it did not welcome 
“destructive criticism which has for its 
purpose the overthrow of this govern- 
ment and the establishment of another 
or other forms of government hostile 
to ours and incompatible with those 
cherished ideals which have made us 
great and placed us in the forefront of 
human attainments.” 

“We find from the evidence,” the 
report said, “that Dr. Watson has 
written various articles for several 
magazines reputedly controlled by sub- 
versive interests, and in a number of 
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these articles Dr. Watson made un- 
favorable comparisons between other 
governments and our government, and 
in other articles he criticized our capi- 
talist and profit system and advocated 
its overthrow.” 

The conclusion that Dr. Watson was 
unfit, members said, was unanimous. 


Doctors Watson and Dodd both made 
public statements in defense of their 
activities, disclaiming any intention to 
overthrow our established form of gov- 
ernment, and pointing out that mere 
membership in or sympathy with the 
programs of legitimate organizations of 
the so-called left-wing stripe does not 
constitute reasonable evidence of a 
revolutionary or seditious disposition. 


It must be admitted that the Kerr 
group brought forth no evidence that 
Doctors Watson and Dodd were not 
performing their duties competently 
with the FCC. It must be admitted 
that evidence of membership in or sym- 
pathy with fellow traveler organiza- 
tions is not the sort of evidence that 
any court of law would admit in a 
criminal proceeding for sedition or for 
any other violation. 

But these three points seem to be 
overlooked by a good many people who 
are critical of the Kerr committee find- 
ing: (1) The Kerr committee is not a 
court of law. (2) The committee men 
were not engaged in judging a criminal 
proceeding or even an investigation in 
the nature of a criminal proceeding. 
(3) The Kerr committee is not bound, 
therefore, by rules of evidence which 
would be required in a court of law. 

This finding of the Kerr committee 
will not result in depriving Doctors 
Watson and Dodd of either their lib- 
erty of person or liberty of conviction. 
They are free henceforth to belong to 
any organization they please—talk and 
write as they please. The Kerr finding 
will simply result in the loss of their 
jobs with the FCC, because the House 
of Representatives by a majority vote 
has decided that it does not care to 
have people with such tendencies in the 
employment of the Federal government. 





This situation is more comparable to 
the case of a couple of employes of a 
bank—let us say a cashier and a teller 
—who have been seen frequenting the 
race tracks and associating with the 
sporting gentry. Let us suppose that 
the manager of the bank called the 
teller and the cashier and told them the 
directors had decided that it did not 
look well for employes of the bank to 
keep such company or be seen in such 
places. 





Let us suppose that the teller and 
the cashier thereupon pointed out, quite 
justly, that there is nothing unlawful 
about horse racing (in certain states 
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COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
S. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 13 and 14. 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, May 18. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 


cuse, May 26 and 27. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention in Spokane, 
Wash., Davenport Hotel, June 18 
and 19, 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 24 and 25. 











at least) and that there was no proof 
that they personally had ever made 
wagers or had taken part in or assisted 
at gambling in any respect. And 
finally, that, in any event, their social 
contacts during nonworking hours were 
their own business and there was no 
complaint to be made about their re- 
spective performances at the cashier’s 
cage or the teller’s window. 

We can readily imagine, under such 
circumstances, that the bank manager 
might concede all of these points. But 
he would continue to insist that these 
employes had been seen at the race 
track and had frequented other places 
in the company of sporting people, had 
made speeches before jockey clubs, and 
so forth. We can readily imagine that 
if the employes didn’t see fit to change 
their associations they would have to 
change their jobs. 

Is there anything unjust or arbi- 
trary about this course of action by the 
bank manager? After all, the dis- 
charged cashier and teller do not go 
forth into the world with any stigma 
of shame. They have not been accused 
of any unlawful action. They have 
simply made a choice between their 
comrades and their jobs. 

Coming back to the FCC, it can 
hardly be said that the left-wingers 
were not warned time and again by 





the Dies committee what the attitude 
of the House of Representatives was 
likely to be toward radical activities 
of Federal officials. If, charged with 
that foreknowledge, they continue to 
indulge in such activities, it would 
seem to follow that they have come up 
against the logical termination of the 
path they chose to travel. 

It might be argued that Congress 
is unwise in thus imposing its narrow 
standards of ideological convictions on 
officials of the administration who are 
otherwise performing efficiently (as 
far as anyone knows), the duties for 
which they were employed. But the 
members of Congress are our repre- 
sentatives. They stand in the same re- 
lation to the United States government 
as the directors to the bank. In plain 
words, what they say goes. 


* * * 


Just to round out our picture of what 
is happening here, let us put the shoe 
on the other foot. Can you imagine 
an extremely conservative right-winger 
even getting on the public payroll in 
the first place in an important job 
under this administration—much less 
being fired for such tendencies? If we 
make an exception of the War Produc- 
tion Board and other emergency bu- 
reaus which have been compelled to 
call in business men to help with their 
war effort, we will find that very few 
right-wingers have been employed with 
the foreknowledge that they were right- 
wingers. 

Furthermore, a number of men who 
otherwise performed their jobs well 
under the Hoover administration were 
fired by this administration without 
much hesitation simply because they 
were too conservative. There was 
George Otis Smith, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, a Hoover 
holdover who was dropped by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before the end of his 
term, simply because the President did 
not like the cut of his jib. Chairman 
Smith, being a sensitive gentleman, did 
not contest this action which had noth- 
ing to do with his efficiency as a regu- 
lator of interstate power utilities for 
the Federal government. 

There was Commissioner William 
Humphrey of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who was likewise dismissed by 
the President because he was too con- 
servative. Commissioner Humphrey did 
resist, in a case which went all the 
way up to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and in which Commissioner Humphrey 
was vindicated. Unfortunately for him, 
he died in the process but his widow 
collected some back salary. 

Ever since the present administra- 
tion came into office, there have been 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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POST-WAR STRATEGY 


OP 


By ARNOLD RUUD 
Market Analyst 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


[Epitor’s NoTe: This is the first of 
a series of three articles by Mr. Ruud 
on a method of post-war planning by 
the telephone industry, based on known 
factors and trends in the nation’s eco- 
nomic structure and also in the buying 
habits of the American people. Mr. 
Ruud has had long experience in the 
market analysis field and his sugges- 
tions should be of interest to all oper- 
ating companies—large and small.] 


currently the subject of extensive 

discussion, and indications are that 
the emphasis is more on the discussion 
than the action phase. Various esti- 
mates have been advanced regarding 
the number or percentage of the total 
national industrial group that is ac- 
tively preparing post-war programs 
now and unfortunately none of these 
estimates have been too encouraging. 
It is obvious that this is a job which 
requires the immediate attention of our 
industrial structure and the degree of 
achievement in meeting post-war prob- 
lems will be in direct ratio to the ex- 
tent and intelligence in planning post- 
war strategy now. 


Prcrrentiy planning and strategy is 


During a period of war, technologi- 
cal inventions and developments are 
tremendously accelerated and current 
indications are that the post-war era 
will be one of unequaled opportunity 
for American industry provided it has 
prepared a plan for operating in that 
period. It has been an outstanding 
characteristic of American industry to 
recognize and take advantage of new 
opportunities, and there is no need to 
assume that this faculty will be com- 
pletely submerged or lost during the 
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ARNOLD RUUD, who is now directing 
market research activities and formulat- 
ing post-war plans for the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., has had 10 years’ 
experience in analytical and research 
work as a principal in a research agency, 
specializing in the analysis of consumer 
markets and advertising media. He has 
had extensive training in both law and 
economics, having an LL.B. degree and a 
license to practice law. 


hectic present and future wartime op- 
erations. 

Planning post-war strategy, concur- 
rent with meeting present schedules, 
accompanied by ensuing political, eco- 
nomic and social dislocations does not 
simplify the problem. Notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, the problems con- 
tinue to exist and must ultimately be 
faced. 

Analysis Based on Facts 

This presentation is based on an an- 

alysis of facts and, insofar as it is pos- 


Operating Companies 


sible, does not represent a state of 
mind. An attempt is made to establish 
a method of analysis which considers 
the relationship between significant 
changes constantly occurring in our po- 
litical, economic and social structure 
as it affects the telephone industry with 
a projection of these findings into the 
post-war period. A presentation such 
as this cannot go into the detail neces- 
sitated by specific considerations. Never- 
theless the method is adaptable to an 
analysis of local problems. 


The question arises as to what kind 
of analytical study and planning, which 
will uncover and suggest an approach 
to the solution to some of the post-war 
problems, can be initiated by operating 
telephone companies now. Suppose that 
the approach is divided into two parts 
as follows: 


PART I. Those conditions now ap- 
parent which affect all industry. 

A. Current estimates indicate that 
the war will continue for another 18 to 
24 months. 

B. Probable curtailment of civilian 
production to a subsistence level of ap- 
proximately 55 billion dollars. 

C. Increased government regulation 
and control with the probability that 
more of these controls will remain after 
the end of the war than prevailed pre- 
viously. 

D. Increased taxes on individual in- 
comes. 


E. Further price controls and ex- 
tension of rationed items with the prob- 
ability that priorities on scarce mate- 
rials will continue into the post-war 
period. 

F. Directed efforts on the part of 
the government to maintain employ- 
ment levels in the post-war period, 
probably correlating military demobili- 
zation with the capacity of industry to 
absorb it. 
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G. Government financial participa- 
tion and sharing the load with private 
industry in converting from war to 
peace production. 


H. The probability that the govern- 
ment will provide incentives for those 
organizations that are able to maintain 
high levels of employment. 


I. Continuation and possible exten- 
sion of the labor union movement, to- 
gether with the passage of legislation 
designed to control the activities of la- 
bor unions. 


PART II. Those conditions which 
currently prevail and affect the tele- 
phone industry: 

A. Population changes. 

B. Industrial changes. 

C. Income changes and stratifica- 
tion. 

D. Financing. 


From the standpoint of this analysis, 
we will consider the conditions prevail- 
ing among factors presented in the 
second classification since these do ex- 
hibit definite tendencies, together with 
the strong probability that the pro- 
jected trend will continue in the same 
direction. Conditions enumerated in the 
first group include only a few of many 
predictions which have been published 
and are in a constant state of flux. Cur- 
rent predictions of this character are 
highly speculative because they depend 
on the many interrelated and complex 
considerations which are themselves 
changing from day to day. Those con- 
ditions which are listed in the first clas- 
sification, while they have a direct 
bearing, and affect specific problems, 
are nevertheless subject to a high de- 
gree of instability. 

This presentation deals with the an- 
alysis of those conditions which are 
comparatively stable and subject to ob- 
servation. These observations are capa- 
ble of being projected against the whole 
background of a constantly-moving po- 
litical, economic and social picture. In 
order to gain a better understanding 
of the significance of each of the fac- 
tors listed under the second classifica- 
tion, let us analyze each factor indi- 
vidually to examine the existing rela- 
tionship and the effect on the telephone 
industry. 

A. Population. The characteristics 
of any market area are determined by 
the kind of people who go to make it, 
together with the economic activity in 
that area. For example, age, size of 
family, occupation, income level, nativ- 
ity and educational level of a popula- 
tion in any given area or community 
have a direct bearing in planning dis- 
tribution strategy. It has been ob- 
served that speculative ventures do not 
enjoy the same degree of success in 
communities whose population is pre- 
dominantly made up of retired indi- 
viduals. The explanation lies in the 
fact that persons who have retired 
from economic activity are in the 
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higher age level and consequently are 
more conservative than persons in the 
lower age groups. (In discussing age 
groups, lower age levels and higher age 
levels are used for want of better ter- 
minology. Lower age levels in the edu- 
cational group include persons between 
20 to 44. The higher age group includes 
persons between 45 and up.) 


Higher Groups Settled 

Persons in the higher age groups are 
inclined to be more settled in their 
views and manner of living and a sec- 
tion dominated by these groups is obvi- 
ously not an area to be selected in a 
market study testing the potential dis- 
tribution of a new product. It has also 
been discovered in the consumer field 
that nativity has a decided influence 
regarding the kind of foods distributed 
and, in some predominantly foreign 
community, there has been observed a 
relatively greater demand for highly- 
spiced foods. Furthermore, it has been 
observed that persons of foreign ex- 
traction, particularly immigrants and 
their offspring, tend to carry with them 
the customs of the country from which 
they came. The example just cited 
applied to the distribution of consumer 
goods, but also has a definite bearing 
on the telephone market. 


In order to determine the extent and 
effect of these fundamental considera- 
tions on the telephone market, suppose 
we examine each factor. Age differen- 
tials exist in any given population. In 
some areas or communities the popu- 
lation structure consists of a greater 
number of persons in the higher age 
group than in the lower. The problem 
centers around a determination of the 
general differences between the two 
extremes; namely, a population whose 
structure is predominantly made up 
of persons in the upper age level, and 
another in the lower age group. 

An examination of the desires, needs, 
social and business activities, family 
size and economic stability in the vari- 
ous age levels of the population struc- 
ture should furnish a definite clue as to 
the approach in cultivating those 
markets. That differences do exist in 
one or all of these aspects between 
communities with varying age levels, 
either predominantly in the upper or 
lower, has been substantiated by nu- 
merous consumer studies. 





It has been observed that there is 
a higher correlation between needs and 
desires in the upper age as contrasted 
with the lower age levels. In other 
words, in the younger adult age group, 
there is a greater range between actual 
needs and the desire for more gov:ls, 
Furthermore, desire is more easily 
created in this class. 

In the lower age group, the problcm 
resolves itself into creating a motivat- 
ing desire to acquire the commodity or 
services offered. Unfortunately, recog- 
nition of the problem is more simply 
stated than achieved. Furthermore, in 
the lower age group there has been evi- 
denced comparative instability in con- 
nection with desires when compared 
with the upper age group, which is 
particularly marked when dealing with 
luxury items. 


Age Factor Important 

In conducting an appeal to a poten- 
tial market for telephone service, it is 
consequently important to determine the 
age characteristics of the population in 
the area served by the operating tele- 
phone company. The formulation of a 
public relations and advertising pro- 
gram based on these considerations 
would achieve better results. 

The age factor alone is not the only 
consideration, but it does have a direct 
bearing on the general activities of the 
particular community, since it is known 
that there is a greater stability in the 
upper than the lower age levels and 
that desire is created more quickly in 
the lower age levels. Consequently, it 
is reasonable to assume that a new 
subscriber could be more quickly ac- 
quired in the lower age group, but it 
would require more to hold him, than 
in the upper age group. 

The age factor also plays an impor- 
tant part in the activities of any com- 
munity. Social and business activities 
are generally more extensive in the 
younger than in the older population 
levels and directly tied in with this 
consideration are economic and educa- 
tional factors. There is a noticeable 
tendency on the part of the upper age 
group to restrict their outside social 
activities and spend more of their time 
at home. Here again we see another 
important fact which bears directly on 
the nature of the appeals to each class. 


Value of Telephone Service 
The value of telephone service in the 
home has been expressed in terms of 
the total number of telephones related 
to a single telephone with the propor- 
tionate value of each single telephone 
increasing as the total number of tele- 
phone subscribers increases. This state- 
ment is true as far as it goes, but in 
addition it would seem that the value 
of telephone service is in direct ratio 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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PRODUCTIVE Seconds 





for America at War? 


The busy clicking of Strowger Automatic switches in telephone 
exchanges throughout the country means precious seconds saved for both 


telephone men and their war-busy customers. 


Vital seconds they are, too, seconds which are being turned into 
productive time to further our tremendous war effort. For telephone users, 
Strowger equipment means faster connections, fewer errors and delays. 
For telephone men, it means minimum maintenance, and less manpower 


—and womanpower—needed. 


Remember, too, that these savings are not merely “‘for the duration.” 
For long years after the war, Strowger equipment will continue to yield 


its benefits to telephone users and telephone companies. 


Today, this extra efficiency and extra dependability are especially vital, 
because, time saved now might well mean the difference between victory 
and defeat. That’s why, despite the fact that our production is devoted 
almost wholly to communication equipment for war, we will still find time 
to help you keep your exchange operating at top efficiency. Let us know 
what problems you face, and we will do all we can to help you promptly 


and effectively—to the limit of our resources. 


AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIE 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





MORE COMPANIES REPRESENTED 


phone Association changed the loca- 

tion of its annual convention from 
Peoria to Chicago detracted in no way 
from the attendance. In line with all 
state associations this year, the Illinois 
program was confined 
strictly to wartime matters and current 
problems which telephone men should 
discuss together if they are to success- 
fully carry out their present responsi- 
bilities. The convention was held April 
20 and 21 at Hotel Knickerbocker in 
Chicago. 


Tire FACT that the Illinois Tele- 


convention 


More companies were represented at 
this year’s convention than in normal 
times particularly the smaller com- 
panies, and they received a wealth of 
information and new ideas which will 
be of assistance in operating telephone 
properties to give maximum telephone 
service to the public, industry and gov- 
ernment during the present war emer- 
gency in spite of handicaps facing the 
industry. 





Officers and directors of the Illinois Telephone Association. Seated (left to right): J. G. HARDY, Springfield; VERNE B. CLARK, Pekin; Secretary- 
Treasurer A. J. PARSONS, Springfield; President H. A. JOSLYN, Sycamore; Vice President LON J. JESTER, Rockford; DR. R. E. GORDON, El Paso; 
DR. J. G. SCHWARZ, Jerseyville. Standing: R. B. STILL, Bloomington; EARL STICE, Altamont; C. F. MELICK, Eureka; HARRY H. BATES, Dixon; J. |. 
KENNEDY, Freeport; R. G. ROADSTRUM, Galesburg; L. R. MAPES, Chicago; DONALDSON COOMBES, St. Louis, Mo.; H. G. LANKFORD, Chicago and 
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At Yllinois (Convention 





Report of Traffic 
Meeting Next Week 


An excellent two-day traffic con- 
ference was held during the an- 
nual convention of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, and a com- 
plete report of the meeting will 
be published in next week’s issue. 
The program was planned by 
Mayme Workman, traffic super- 
visor of the association and traffic 


editor for TELEPHONY. 











All directors were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Harry H. Bates, Dixon; C. R. 
Brown, Springfield; Verne B. Clark, 
Pekin; Donaldson Coombes, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El Paso; J. G. 
Hardy, Springfield; Lon J. Jester, 
Rockford; Harry A. Joslyn, Sycamore; 
J. I. Kennedy, Freeport; H. G. Lank- 


R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon. 


ford, Chicago; R. A. Lumpkin, Mat- 
toon; L. R. Mapes, Chicago; C. F, 
Melick, Eureka; R. G. Roadstrum, 
Galesburg; Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jersey- 
ville; Earl F. Stice, Altamont, and R. 
B. Still, Bloomington. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mr. Joslyn; vice president, 
Mr. Jester; general counsel, Ben B. 
Boynton, Springfield, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, A. J. Parsons, Springfield. 

President Joslyn opened the conven- 
tion by calling upon Secretary-Treas- 
urer Parsons for his report. He gave 
a resume of the work conducted by the 
association’s office during the past year 
in connection with priorities, analyzing 
legislation, and answering general in- 
quiries from the industry at large. Mr. 
Parsons reported the association mem- 
bership had increased and that the or- 
ganization is in good financial condi- 
tion. He stated that Mayme Workman, 
association traffic supervisor, had con- 
ducted surveys in various exchanges 
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Those in the above huddle after a session of the Illinois convention are (left to right): H. M. 


STEWART, Harrisburg, Pa., secretary of the Pennsylvania independent Teleph 


Association; 





GEORGE RODORMER, Chicago, Reliable Electric Co.; FRANK S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C., vice 
president, Rock Hill Telephone Co.; T. C. THOMASSON, Lancaster, S. C., president, South Carolina 
Independent Telephone Association; CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washington, D. C., vice president, U. S. 
independent Telephone Association, and JAMES N. COX JR., Fayette, Ala., vice president, Alabama 


Association. 





Independent Telep 


and had been called upon to address 
various civic clubs in communities 
served by association members. He paid 
tribute to her work in conducting “The 
Operator’s Corner” in TELEPHONY and 
stated that as a compliment to her 
ability she recently was appointed 
traffic editor of TELEPHONY. 

President Joslyn, in his annual ad- 
dress, complimented the telephone in- 
dustry on the remarkable way it has 
met the increased demand for telephone 
service in spite of shortages of man- 
power and materials. He gave credit 
to the industry’s personnel for meeting 
the demands of the public and the gov- 
ernment which has resulted in an un- 
precedented traffic load. He stated tele- 
phone employes should be proud of 
their achievements and that they should 
spur them “to stick to their telephone 
jobs” for the duration. 

Mr. Joslyn complimented the trade 
journals for their assistance in keeping 
the industry well informed of new de- 
velopments and he urged all companies 
to see that their key employes and ex- 
changes had copies available for read- 
ing and study. 

The speaker referred to the problem 
facing telephone companies today in 
competing for manpower with other 
industries which, because of war pro- 
duction, are able to pay higher wages 
and he urged telephone employes to 
remain with telephone companies be- 
cause in the long run the telephone 
industry provides more stable work and 
wages and more pleasant working con- 
ditions than any other industry. 

He referred to the conflict in state 
and national labor legislation and he 
called for conformity in those laws so 
that industry can abide by both na- 
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tional and state regulations at the same 
time. 

Mr. Joslyn warned telephone com- 
panies that they must keep in a sound 
financial condition so that they will be 
able to rehabilitate and replace equip- 
ment which will be worn out after the 
war because of deferred maintenance 
due to the present lack of equipment 
and supplies. 

General Counsel Boynton, in his an- 
nual address, stated that our first duty 


is to win the war, but after we have 
contributed all we can toward winning 
the war, we still have a duty of plan- 
ning ways to meet post-war problems 
—the problems of making the country 
prosperous and of keeping it a country 
of individual initiative, free enterprise 
and private business. 


Mr. Boynton emphasized that it must 
be private business that formulates the 
post-war plans and that it and not gov- 
ernment hand-outs must be the back- 
bone of our future national economy. 
He stated the starry-eyed dreamers, 
confirmed socialists, and professional 
paternalistic government advocates are 
making their plans and they see glori- 
ous opportunities to put their schemes 
in force if private business does not 
promptly and effectively solve the prob- 
lems arising out of the conversion of 
the country from war to peace. 

He said it is the responsibility of 
business to increase production, provide 
more jobs and to develop new products 
and services after the war. He de- 
clared government must be prepared to 
reduce—by abolishing, merging and 
consolidating—the number of adminis- 
trative agencies, thus reducing the tax 
burden of the people. The public can- 
not continue to pay enormous taxes 
after the war and that government 
must overhaul its organization in order 
to reduce the cost of its operation, Mr. 
Boynton said. 

Speaking specifically of the telephone 
industry, Mr. Boynton stated that tele- 





Group of telephone executives inspecting proposed newspaper advertisements prepared by the 
advertising committee of the Illinois Telephone Association, of which VERNE B. CLARK, Pekin, is 
chairman. 
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phone companies must be prepared to 
take care of deferred maintenance and 
replacement of equipment and to get 
telephone plants back into top condition 
as soon as possible after the war. The 
industry will have to be in a position 
to render the highest grade of tele- 
phone service to the greatest number 
that have 
served, he pointed out. 


of subscribers ever been 


Leighton H. Peebles, director of the 
Communications Division, WPB Office 
of War Utilities, with characteristic 
frankness and directness, explained the 
operations of his division and answered 
many questions 
priority 


concerning the new 
orders, U-2 and U-3. Mr. 
Peebles’ presence at state conventions 
has been reassuring to telephone people 
that the WPB is interested in their ef- 
fort to serve the country and he has 
been very helpful to them in rendering 
good communication service under pres- 
ent wartime restrictions prescribed by 
that agency. 


Mr. Peebles commended the telephone 
industry for its cooperation with the 
government and stated that communi- 
cation has done as much as any other 








These two photographs were taken in the lobby of the Knickerbocker Hotel during the Illinois 


convention as telephone men visited with one another. 
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one thing to unite the country in its 
war effort, and also to coordinate ac- 
tivities of the armed forces. He praised 
the telephone industry for using a min- 
imum amount of critical materials. He 
expressed confidence that telephone 
companies would continue to do their 
job effectively regardless of any re- 
strictions that may have to be placed 
upon them. 


“Wage Stabilization” was the subject 
address by Thomas O’Malley, 
Chicago, regional director of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. He explained the many 
rules and regulations in connection with 
the Wage Stabilization Act and of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 


of an 


An inspirational address entitled, 
“The Truth About the Jap,” was de- 
livered by DeLoss Walker, Chicago. 


Mr. Walker has spent many years in 
the Orient during which he had first- 
hand opportunity to study the Jap- 
anese and their habits as well as their 
attitude towards other nations. He said 
the Japanese are and always have been 
deceitful and tricky about everything 


they do, and that this deceit and trick- 





Discussing the program of the Illinois Telephone 

Association are W. C. DRYSDALE (left), Rantoul, 

manager of the Eastern Illinois Telephone Co., 

and R. G. FAULHABER of the Leich Sales Corp., 
Chicago. 


ery finally lead to the attack on Pear! 
Harbor. He also said that they had 
planned such a move against the 
United States for years. 

After describing the advantages the 
Japanese have today as a result of their 
type of warfare and because of their 
successful attacks on Allied Nations, 
Mr. Walker warned that it is about 
time this country—government officials 
and individual citizens—laid aside all 
politics and political party ambitions 
and put men to work in the country. 
This is a war of production that has 
to be won on Main Street and no in- 
dividual should be allowed to 
idle, he declared. 


remain 
It is foolish to say 
that we will not lose any social gains 
and that labor will not lose any of its 
gains in fighting this war, and he 
declared everybody will lose 
gains before we win the conflict. 


some 


Mr. Walker warned employes that 
absenteeism is uncalled for; that no 
healthy person has a right to allow 
himself to become lazy or incur ill 
health these days because everyone’s 
place is on the war production line. 

The second day’s session of the con- 
vention was opened by an address by 
J. R. Porter, Tarboro, N. C., president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Porter stressed 
the importance of the state associa- 
tions being active in helping the na- 
tional association carry out its func- 
tions. To bring greater cooperation 
between state and national associations 
the national association recently ap- 
pointed an Association’s Coordinating 
Committee of which G. B. Foscue, Chi- 
cago, is chairman. Mr. Porter said 
that already this committee has pro- 
duced worthwile results in coordinating 
the work and the effort of all telephone 
associations. 

In reviewing the work of the national 
association, President Porter gave a 
resume of the activities of all key com- 
mittees. He made interesting remarks 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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THEY OARE NOT FAIL 1V WAR 


THEY WILL NOT FAIL IN PEACE! 


It is no military secret ... the job Autocar is doing for the 


Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Forces. Long 


before bombs rained from the blue over Oahu, Autocar had 
the agility and the ability and the brute-strength to be 
effective in battle. It had the tough chassis . . . needed merely 
a different pack on its back. 

Autocar’s military experience augurs well for that day the 
whistles blow again for peace in our time. You will then 
be able to buy a finer, fitter Autocar for your own use in 
the workaday routine of heavy hauling. In the meantime, let 
factory-equipped Autocar Branches help you keep your 
pledge to the U. S. Truck Conservation Corps. 
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Mothar — The Bravest. Soldior of Thom all 


By Mayme Workman 
Traffic Editor 


OTHER’S DAY is one of the most beautiful 

and inspiring days observed throughout the 

nation. This year, her day will have a special 
significance, particularly in the hearts of sons and 
daughters, away from home, serving in the armed 
forces, in plants and factories or on the farm. Many 
will be in strange lands but Mother will not be for- 
gotten. Closer family ties and deeper emotions result 
from the war. Dear ones become more precious at the 
prospect of indefinite separation. 

Sons and daughters away from home on Mother’s 
Day will remember that from earliest childhood they 
turned to her in times of distress. A bump, a cut or 
a bruise Mother could always heal with her tender 
smile, her sympathetic voice, and her gentle touch. 
She allayed their fears and gave them courage to try 
again. They will remember, too, Mother’s patience, 
her wise counsel, her sympathetic understanding of 
youthful problems. 

Today, Mother has a new role, a vital one. This 
year, Mother’s Day should be especially dedicated to 
the role of mothers in wartime. 

Being a Mother is a full-time job and many ad- 
justments must be made to assume the added respon- 
sibilities of work outside the home but our American 
Mothers, like their courageous ancestors, are shoulder- 
ing these added responsibilities cheerfully and admir- 
ably. Many a Mother, burdened with the care of her 
own family, snatches an hour here and there from 
her responsible full-time job to perform what she feels 
to be her duty and privilege in relieving the distress 
which continues to arise from situations connected 
with the present world catastrophe. Thousands of 
Mothers, with partly-raised families, have gone to 
work in defense industries; other thousands have 
given gladly of their time to serve in canteens and 
USO centers; some write letters to lonely boys, en- 
tertain them in their homes, provide homecooked 
meals for them, and “mother” the disturbed and 
troubled boys away from home. These Mothers, in 
their kind ministration to some other Mother’s son, 
are enjoying the happiness that comes as a by-product 
of service. 

Not all Mothers can find the time or strength to 
undertake anything beyond fulfilling the needs of the 
daily family routine. Serving in canteens, knitting 
and sewing for the Red Cross, or assuming respon- 
sibility for some home defense project may be out of 
the question for them. Neverthless, these Mothers 
have their part to play in the great task of main- 
taining civilian morale, for to “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” is an important duty of every Mother and 
is valued as a worthy contribution of those who can 
only stand and wait. 

The Mothers of our nation should conserve their 
strength for the heavy demands that will be made 
upon them in the tasks that lie ahead. Food supplies 
must be conserved and canned for future use so that 
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our families will be well fed and an additional supply 
of food will be available for our Allied Nations. 
Clothing must be conserved and made to last as long 
as possible. Most important of all, Mothers must 
preserve our Christian homes and the high ideals that 
have made our country, these United States, the finest 
place in the world to live and to worship as we please. 

All soldiers are not in uniform. The Mothers of 
our nation are the bravest soldiers of them all. They 
go into the valley of the shadow of death to give a 
new life to the world. Many Mothers have already 
been called upon to sacrifice this precious life upon 
the altar of freedom and democracy, and, before our 
victory is won, many other Mothers will make this 
supreme sacrifice. 

On Mother’s Day, when we pay tribute to the 
Mothers of our nation, let us not fail to remember 
their important role in the war effort and do our part 
to contribute to their happiness on this day. If their 
own sons or daughters are away from home or have 
been called to their eternal reward, we can help to 
soften the pain of separation by doing what we can 
in our small way to take the place of the absent loved 
one. A friendly visit, a thoughtful gift, a kind act 
will be especially helpful to Mother on her day. Our 
sympathetic understanding and kindness will make 
Mother feel that her sacrifice has not been in vain. 
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House Committee Finds Two 
FCC Employes “Unfit” 


\ special House committee on April 


21 found two officials of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Drs. 
Goodwin B. Watson and William E. 


Dodd Jr., guilty of “conduct intention- 
ally destructive of or inimical to the 
government of the United States.” The 
committee also advised Congress they 
are “unfit for the present to continue 
in government employment.” 

The full appropriations committee 
later voted to draft an amendment to 
the next major appropriation bill, 
scheduled to come before the House in 
May, which would sever the two men 
from the government pay roll. 

The committee composed of mem- 
of the House appropriations com- 
mittee found “sufficient evidence” does 
not exist to warrant dismissal of a third 
FCC official, Dr. Frederick L. Schu- 
man, who together with Dr. Watson 
and Dr. Dodd had been accused by the 
Dies committee of affiliation with sub- 
versive organizations. 


bers 


In making the findings, the congress- 
men pointed out “subversive activity” 
has never been defined by the courts or 
Congress and for purposes of the in- 
quiry, which will extend to numerous 
other government employes, they had 
adopted the following definition: 

“Subversive activity in this country 
derives from conduct intentionally de- 
structive of or inimical to the govern- 
ment of the United States—that which 
seeks to undermine its institutions, or 
to distort its functions, or to impede 
its projects, or to lessen its efforts, the 
ultimate end being to overturn it all. 
Such activity may be open and direct 
as by effort to overthrow or subtle and 
indirect as by sabotage.” 

In a formal report to the House, the 
committee found Dr. Dodd, son of the 
late ambassador to Germany, William 
E. Dodd Sr., a member of the 
American League for Peace and Dem- 
ocracy, and the Washington Bookshop, 
held to be “Communist front organiza- 
tions.” The group also found he had 
associated with Harry Bridges, radical 
West Coast labor leader, and had been 
affiliated with a “long list of’ other 
“front organizations.” 

The report specifically named 12 or- 
ganizations with which Dr. Watson had 
been affiliated and asserted that “a 
number of these had been designated 
by the Justice Department as ‘front 
organizations’ and others as ‘question- 
able.’ ” 

Dr. Watson is the FCC’s chief anal- 

of the foreign broadcast intelli- 
gence service at $6,500 a year, while 
Dr. Dodd is assistant news editor of the 
same service at $3,200. Dr. Schuman 
is principal political analyst in the Ger- 
man section and draws $5,600. 
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Not only are Sands protective devices built to give you 
a wider range of protection throughout your plant but 
Sands equipment also gives you a greater measure of 
protection at each specific danger point. This is be- 
cause Sands substation protectors and protected cable 
terminals are engineered to offer maximum protection 
against dangerous forces. For example: the Type 20 
Substation Protector has a 34-inch air-gap between 
every terminal point and the metal cover. This provides 
an additional guard against high potentials. 


In the long run you'll find that Sands apparatus gives 
you more protection, more economically than any other 
line of protection equipment. For further information 
write for Catalog 4068-A. 
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cable support which utilizes a spun 

glass strap in lieu of the zine strap. 
The supporting hook which attaches the 
strap to the messenger is of the usual 
metal variety. This support appears to 
combine all the advantages of the old 
marlin hanger plus long life qualities. 
It also conserves critical material which 
is most important at the present time. 


Tosti IS now available an aerial 


A. E. Lewis, supervisor of transmis- 
sion maintenance of the southern divi- 
sion, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., writes as follows 
with reference to the static trouble ex- 
perienced by W. G. Phend which 
was described on this page in the 
March 13 issue: 


“You are quite correct in your belief 
that his trouble is due to flying snow 
particles rather than to any conflict 
with the REA lines. Each particle of 
snow dumps a small charge of electri- 
city into the lines when conditions are 
just right, and thereby builds up 
charges which sometimes reach quite 
high voltages. Those lines having high 
values of insulation resistance, that is, 
very low leakage, suffer the most. 
These charges may also be built up on 
telephone circuits during dust storms 
by high-charged raindrops, by fast- 
moving leather belts in very close prox- 
imity to interior telephone wires and in 
many other ways. 


“When the charge builds up to a 
value equal to the breakdown voltage 
of lightning arrestor gaps or other 
weak points in the line, a flash-over 
takes place accompanied by a sharp 
response in any telephone receiver 
bridged across the line. This response 
is caused by a transient current flow 
on the metallic circuit due to unequal 
voltages to ground on the two sides of 
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the circuit at the moment of discharge. 

“It is but natural that the longer 
lines build up bigger and _ better 
charges, hence, give more trouble. Com- 
mon battery lines, by virtue of their 
direct connection to ground at the cen- 
tral office, permit the charges to drain 
off as fast as they accumulate and, 
therefore, do not give rise to the high 
voltage discharges noted on metallic 
magneto lines. 


“Several methods are available which 
will give satisfactory results in the 
elimination or total reduction of the 
trouble, as follows: 


“(4) 
repeating coil between the line and the 
switchboard, the center point of which 
on the line side is connected to ground 
to provide drainage for the charges as 


Connection of a good grade of 


they accumulate. This is one of the 
most expensive methods to follow, but 
it is well suited for use on long toll 
circuits particularly high grade cir- 
cuits, see Fig. 1. 


“(2) Use of a single high imped- 
ance ringer across the line with the 
connection between the two ringer coils 
connected to ground or the use of two 
similar ringers, one on each side of the 
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line to ground, see Fig. 2. Method 2 is, 
of course, somewhat cheaper than 
Method 1, but is quite effective. 


“The resistors should be balanced to 
within about 1.9 per cent, that is, for 
50,000-ohm resistors a variation of 500 
ohms either way is generally permis- 
sible. The so-called firecracker type of 
resistor, found in most radio supply 
stores, having a rating of two watts’ 
capacity are quite satisfactory for the 
purpose. Balanced resistors as low as 
about 30,000 each of as high as 75,000 
ohms each will do quite well. It must 
be remembered that the lower the re- 
sistance value used, the greater the 
likelihood of interference with normal 
operation of the telephone service, i.e., 
transmission and signalling; the higher 
the values of resistance used, the slower 
will be the drainage of undesirable 
charges, see Fig 3. 

“The values mentioned above have 
been used with great success in a num- 
ber of places in Michigan where we 
have experienced cases of severe elec- 
trical shock to traffic personnel before 
mitigation measures were applied.” 

Mr. Lewis has described this trouble 
and indicated clearly how it may be 
corrected and we feel sure that this in- 
formation will prove of real value to 
our readers. 





Post-War Strategy 
For Companies 


(Continued from page 18) 





to the number of contacts available to 
the subscriber within his own sphere 
of social and business activities. 

It has been observed that there is a 
greater saturation of telephone sub- 
scribers in the upper income and more 
educated groups than in the lower 
levels. As a matter of fact, the extent 
of educational background seems to 
bear a direct relationship to income, 
and since the activities of each class 
have a definite tendency of being limited 
within that class, the types of telephone 
service offered should be sufficiently 
flexible from a point of view of rate 
structure to assure the greatest pos- 
sible subscriber saturation within each 
social and economic group in the area 
served. 

The size of the average family con- 
stitutes an important consideration 
when analyzing population structure, 
since the potential residential telephone 
market is more accurately determined 
by the total number of family units 
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than by individual count. The average 
size of family varies between commu- 
nities as well as nationally. For ex- 
ample, between 1930 and 1940 the 
population of the United States in- 
creased 7.2 per cent from approxi- 
mately 122 million to 132 million, and 
during the same period the increase in 
number of families was 16.6 per cent 
from approximately 30 million to 35 
million. The average family unit de- 
creased during this period from 4.1 to 
3.8 persons. 


Application to Local Community 

When such a condition is observed 
after an analytical study of a com- 
munity, inquiry should then be made to 
determine whether the residential tele- 
phone growth for that period proceeded 
at a rate of growth equivalent to the 
increase in the number of families. For 
example, in 1930 there were approxi- 
mately 20 million telephones of which 
nearly 12.6 million constituted residen- 
tial subscribers or one residence tele- 
phone for every 2.38 families, as com- 
pared with 22 million telephones of 
which 14.3 million were residence sub- 
scribers or one residential telephone 
for every 2.44 families in 1940. 

These figures reveal that the increase 
in number of families was slightly 
greater than the increase in the num- 
ber of residential telephone subscribers 
between 1930 and 1940. The applica- 
tion of this method to specific areas 
served by operating telephone com- 
panies, showing a historical trend rela- 
tionship between residential subscribers 
and population, produces basic data 
which will be of assistance in determin- 
ing the future gain or loss of telephone 
subscribers. 

The examination of market area or 
community population structure is 
highly important and should be ana- 
lyzed periodically since it is never con- 
stant and the degree of change in 
several communities is dependent upon 
the numerous factors prevailing locally 
and nationally at any given time. Popu- 
lation shifts brought about by the war 
activity will exert definite influences on 
the distribution activities in the period 
following the end of the war. 

For a more complete comprehension 
of these shifts let us consider those sig- 
nificant changes occurring between 
1920 and 1930, and 1930 to 1940 and 
1940 to date. Between 1930 and 1940 
the annual average population increase 
for metropolitan counties or principal 
marketing areas, was .8 per cent, con- 
siderably lower than the annual rate 
for the same counties of 2.7 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930. While these 
counties on an actual number basis 
accounted for the greatest increase in 
the population, yet there was evidence 
for the first time that the peak was 
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Money-Savers 
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No. 9 Hemingray 


HEMINGRAYS don’t tax your op- 


erating budget. They actually 
save money because they outlive 
poles, hardware and crossarms; 
“keep up their money-saving ef- 
forts for 50 years’—one prominent 
utility reports. 


A SECRET glass “batch-mix” — 


climax of 87 years of experience 
—plus Owens-Illinois quality-con- 
trolled production, results in Hem- 
ingrays free of voids, stresses and 
strains ... so homogeneous that 
sudden changes of temperature 
leave them unimpaired to work 
perfectly through sun, rain, hail, 
snow and sleet. 


3 FAVORITES ON RURAL LINES 


Sturdy, all-purpose Hemingray 
Number 16. Hemingray Number 
42, with its long leakage path 
keeping “toll” lines trouble-free. 
Number 9, with its drip point pet- 
ticoat for fast moisture run-off. 
Get samples. 


LOW IN COST and long in serv- 
ice-life. . . . As distributors, we 
recommend them. 
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being reached in many areas of con- 
centration. 


Migration to Country 

The control and curtailment of mi- 
gration will result in a more homo- 
geneous population, standardized cus- 
toms and a raising of the general edu- 
cational and income levels. The most 
significant characteristic of the popu- 
lation movement from 1930 to 1940 was 
the growth of suburban areas adjoin- 
ing metropolitan districts. This shift 
was undoubtedly occasioned by im- 
proved transportation and communica- 
tion facilities. 

The importance of population shifts 
and a recognition of the problems aris- 
ing out of migration within the country 
has been recognized by the government 
and a release was made by Director 
J. C. Capt of the Bureau of Census last 
October 27 (Series P-3, No. 30). It was 
pointed out that the total civilian popu- 
lation of the United States numbered 
approximately 131.3 million which was 
almost identical with the civilian popu- 
lation at the last census in 1940 be- 
cause inductions in the armed forces 
had approximately equalled the com- 
bined natural increase. 

A release by Dr. Phillip M. Hauser, 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
Census, revealed those areas affected by 
population shifting. The east north- 
central division (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin) reflected the 
greatest absolute population increase 
between April 1, 1940 and May 1, 1942 
with a gain of about 500,000 persons. 

The middle Atlantic division (New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
showed a loss of more than 600,000 
persons and represented the greatest 
decline. The south Atlantic division 
(Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida) showed a gain of approxi- 
mately 400,000 persons, while the west 
north central division (Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) showed 
a loss of about 480,000 persons. 

The Pacific division (Washington, 
Oregon, California) reflected the great- 
est percentage increase with 3.4 per 
cent, while the mountain division (Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada) 
showed the greatest decrease, 4 per 
cent. 


Specific Areas Must Be Studied 

Aside from these significant changes 
by districts, there were smaller areas 
and communities which were subjected 
to much more violent change occasioned 
by the war activity. In view of the fact 
that operating telephone companies 
serve specific areas, a study of each 


community must be made to determine 
the nature of the problems to be met. 

An indication of the effect of 
nation’s war activities on the telephone 
industry is contained in the annual 
report of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for 1942. It was there 
indicated that because of limitations 
approximately 200,000 applications for 
main telephones had to be denied. This 
figure represents only applications pre- 
sented and does not include potential 
subscribers who presented no request 
because they were aware or had heard 
of the shortages existing in the indus- 
try. 


What effect the publicity regarding 
shortages of telephone communication 
equipment had in_ specific areas, 
whether shortages actually existed or 
not, is not known but undoubtedly there 
were areas where facilities did exist 
but no applications for service were 
made because of the national campaign 
which informed the public that short- 
ages existed. 

A study of the particular area served 
by a telephone operating company, re- 
garding the population shifts, would 
have resulted in the exact knowledge 
of prevailing conditions. From a post- 
war point of view, it is important to 
determine the permanency of the pres- 
ent population level which should be 
compared with the existing telephone 
services being rendered. 

(To be continued) 





In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 16) 





men periodically dropped from _ the 
service because their views no longer 
met the standards of those in authority. 
Why, for example, was Arthur E. 
Morgan dismissed as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority? It was 
simply because he objected to the pub- 
lic ownership tendencies of his two col- 
leagues, Commissioners Lilienthal and 
Harcourt Morgan, who wanted to de- 
velop electric power at the expense of 
navigation and flood control in the 
TVA. 

It can hardly be argued that the ad- 
ministration, which, after all, has a 
responsibility of its own to the people 
for carrying out its program, should 
be powerless to dismiss public serv- 
ants who refuse to serve that pro- 
gram, or who insist on interpreting it 
to suit themselves. But there have been 
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quite a few instances of men who have 
been dropped from Federal service by 
the administrative branch (and not by 
Congress), not because they did not 
perform their duties well, but simply 
because they were apparently out of 
harmony with the ideological views of 
their superiors. 

It can hardly be denied that the New 
Deal has provided small opportunity 
for any ambitious right-wingers either 
to get hired or avoid being fired, much 
less hope for promotion. If the per- 
centage of 39 employes in all branches 
of the government denounced by the 
Dies committee is sustained in the same 
proportion by the Kerr group, the Dies 
committee will bat 500, which is a 
pretty good batting average. In other 
words, out of the first four employes 
examined, including the three FCC 
aides above mentioned, two were found 
unfit and two were given a “Scotch 
verdict” or “not proven” unfit. 


* * 


The recent reaction of the various 
leaders of the National Federation for 
Telephone Workers to the President’s 
“hold the line” order of April freezing 
wages, prices, and job changing, per- 
haps indicates that the telephone 
brethren still have a little way to go 
before they approach the degree of 
unified action of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. It was on April 10 that Joseph 
A. Beirne, acting president of the Na- 
tional Federation, issued a statement 
from his home in Fairfield, N. J., 
threatening a “general tie-up of tele- 
phone communication in the United 
States” if the President’s order should 
bar adjustments of demands for cer- 
tain wage increases. 

Next day, Ernest Weaver, national 
president of the Association of Com- 
munication Equipment Workers, an 
affiliate, said his organization of instal- 
lation men might be the “first to heed 
the strike call.” But the following day, 
April 13, five Illinois telephone workers 
repudiated the position taken by the 
national leadership and stood by their 
“no strike” pledge. About the same 
time, D. C. McCowen, president of the 
Southwest Telephone Workers Union 
of Fort Worth, Tex., went to New 
York to confer with the national leaders 
about this statement. 

The position of the great Southwest 
branch had not, at this writing, been 
made public. But there is a logical 
inference that there was something 
about the quick-triggered Beirne state- 
ment which prompted the Fort Worth 
gentleman to decide on taking the long 
trip north to talk over the situation 
with the top-flight leadership. The 
Baltimore headquarters of the Federa- 
tion followed up these developments 
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with a rather equivocal statement to | 


the effect that there either might or 
might not be a strike. This outside ob- 
server consequently got the impression 


that the national leaders either might | 


be preparing to hedge a little, or were 
hoping to influence pending negotia- 
tions. 

Claims for wage adjustments made 
by the telephone workers are now be- 
fore the War Labor Board. The Presi- 
dent’s executive order permits the 
board to make wage adjustments that 
“are clearly necessary to correct sub- 
standards of living,” and also to “make 
such wage or salary readjustments as 
may be deemed appropriate” to compen- 
sate for cost of living increases under 
the Little Steel formula. 

Still other reasonable exceptions are 
allowable under the presidential order, 
so that if telephone company employes 
have a valid case under any of these 
broad exemptions, they should not need 


to fear an orderly hearing and settle- | 


ment of their case. If they refuse to 
wait for orderly hearings and other- 
wise display no faith in a decision 
which will meet their demands, the as- 
sumption must be that their leaders 
do not feel that exemptions apply in 
their cases. If they do not apply, then 
the demand for preferential treatment 
over the mass of other workers, simi- 
larly “frozen” in their own as well as 
the national interest, is not going to go 
down very well with the American 
people. And the prompt threat of a 
strike made to enforce the union’s de- 
mand over the presidential veto has 
already been widely regarded with 
askance —to use the words of the 
usually pro-labor Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Since the strike attempt has not 
made further progress toward mate- 
rialization, union officials may be pre- 
sumed to have taken salutary second 
thought. If it does materialize, then it 
may become necessary for the govern- 
ment to show some folks that the 
communications systems of the nation 
are not at the mercy of recalcitrant 
workers. But it is hard to believe that 
the National Federation, which has so 
far been classed among the most level- 
headed of all unions, should have to 
learn such an elementary fact the 
hard way. 


Vv 


Recovering from Operation 
L. C. ANDERSON, president of the 


Frank H. Woods chapter of the Inde- | 


pendent Pioneer Telephone Association 


in Lincoln, Neb., is recovering from an | 
operation after blood transfusions had | 


been used to save his life. Mr. Ander- 
son is a cable facilities man with the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








The Reliable No. 1000 Outdoor 
Protector is equipped with P495 
Self-Cleaning Sawtooth Dis- 
charge Blocks which dissipate 
static discharges and electric cir- 
cuit crosses without time lag. 
Simplified construction permits 
ample space for terminating four- 
party drops. 


Equipped with No. 55 fuses—also 
available with Reliable No. 97, 
No. 77 fibre or No. 27 wood fuses. 
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A group of the officers and directors of the lowa Independent Teleph 
Centerville; R. A. PHILLIPS, Sioux Falls, S. D.; JOHN R. PORTER, Tarboro, N. C., 





Association and guests. 





Front row (left to right): C. A. FARRINGTON, 
president of USITA; LEIGHTON H. PEEBLES, Washington, D. C., 





chairman of Communications Division, WPB Office of War Utilities; CHAS. C. DEERING, Des Moi 


association president. 


West Bend. 


BACK ROW (left to right): 


(Directors absent when photograph was taken were: D. MONG, Newton; J. 
McFARLIN, 


iation secretary; L. F. MORRISON, Grinnell, 


WILBER NAYLOR, Kansas City, Kan.; H. B. MELICK, West Liberty; T. J. GRIFFITH, Fort Dodge, 
association vice president; LESTER D. MEYERS, Woodbine; G. E. ATKINSON, Creston; C. B. DeWITT, Lime Springs, vice president; W. H. DAUBENDIEK, 


P. WALTERS, Toledo; PHIL ZERWAS, Manning; CLYDE 
Montezuma, and EARLE D. BELLAMY, Knoxville.) 


IOWANS MEET TO DISCUSS 
Operating Problems 


By R. C. RENO 
Editor of TELEPHONY 


PPROXIMATELY 200 operating 
telephone men left the annual 


convention of the Iowa Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association with a more 
thorough knowledge of their responsi- 
bilities in the war effort and of the 
multitudinous number of government 
rules and regulations with which they 
have to comply. The practical and 
well-rounded program was arranged by 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering. The con- 
vention was held April 15 and 16 at 
Des Moines. 

Eliminating practically all discus- 
sions and speeches that did not touch 
upon the wartime operation of the tele- 
phone industry, the program was high- 
lighted by the presence of Leighton H. 
Peebles, director of the Communica- 
tions Division, WPB Office of War 
Utilities, who did a thorough job of 
familiarizing those attending the con- 
vention with the recent priority orders 
affecting the industry. 

In addition to Mr. 
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Peebles, Harry 





L. F. MORRISON, Grinnell, lowa, general man- 
ager of lowa Continental Telephone Co. and 
lowa Telephone & Telegraph Co., served as 
president of the lowa Independent Teleph 





Association last year and has been re-elected. 


Chenhall of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, impressed his listeners with his 
vivid description of the Wage-Stabili- 
zation Act and, in fact, all wage and 
hour regulations. 

The following were re-elected di- 
rectors for a three-year term: C. A. 
Farrington, Centerville; D. Mong, 
Newton; Wilber Naylor, Kansas City, 
Kan.; J. P. Walters, Toledo, and Phil 
Zerwas, Manning. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, L. F. Morrison, Grinnell; 
vice president, C. B. DeWitt, Lime 
Springs; vice president, T. J. Griffith, 
Fort Dodge, and secretary-treasurer, 
Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines. 

In his annual address, President 
Morrison explained at length the prob- 
lems facing the industry, stressing 
the task of meeting an ever-increasing 
demand for telephone service with de- 
pleted manpower and, in some cases, 
with equipment which should have been 
replaced some time ago. He emphasized 
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Planning a convention program kept CHAS. C. 
DEERING, lowa association secretary, busy at 
his desk in the days preceding the meeting. 


the necessity of placing the remaining 
employes at places where they can do 
the most good in keeping service up to 
standard. Also, he warned his listeners 
that it is absolutely imperative that 
they conduct a continuous inspection of 
inside and outside plant in order that 
equipment can be maintained properly 
so it will last for the duration. He 
listed various ways and means that 
telephone property can be kept in sound 
working condition. 

Mr. Morrison stated that all units of 
the industry, large and small—manu- 
facturers and operating companies— 
should unite and pool their resources 
so the industry can do its best in help- 
ing to win the war on both the battle- 
front and the homefront. 

Secretary Deering gave a detailed re- 
port of the activities of the association 





lowa telephone men were glad to welcome a distinguished Washington visitor to the convention 

and in this group are (left to right): L. F. MORRISON, Grinnell, president of the lowa Independent 

Telephone Association: GEO. E. ATKINSON, Creston, director of lowa association; CHAS. C. 

DEERING, Des Moines, secretary of state association, ard LEIGHTON H. PEEBLES, Washington, 
D. C., director of Communications Division, Office of War Utilities, WPB. 
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during the past year, among which were 
the sponsoring of two affiliated Signal 
Corps units, working with Civil Air 
Raid Warning officials in an effort to 
coordinate telephone service with the 
air raid warning program, and activi- 
ties in connection with furnishing data 
and information to the state tax com- 
mission and state legislative 
mittees. 


com- 


Iowa telephone people took advantage 
of the presence of Mr. Peebles by ask- 
ing questions concerning the opera- 
tions of WPB, the recent orders U-2, 
U-3, U-5 and the Controlled Materials 
Plan which recently was made ap- 
plicable to the telephone industry. 

Mr. Peebles expressed appreciation 
for the cooperation and assistance the 
industry has rendered WPB in fur- 
nishing information and personnel to 
the Communications Branch. He paid 
high tribute to the telephone men on 
his staff and also to the WPB Industry 
Advisory Committee. 


As an indication of the industry’s co- 
operation in using a minimum of criti- 
cal materials, he stated that in 1941 it 
used between 90,000 and 100,000 tons 
of copper and in 1942 it consumed ap- 
proximately 35,000 tons. It is estimated 
that in 1943 the industry will draw 
10,000 tons of copper from the nation’s 
stockpile and will return an equal 
amount in the form of scrap, thus re- 
sulting in no net use of copper. 

Mr. Peebles said that the industry 
itself is administering the order to the 
extent of 96 to 97 per cent in that 
measured by the denials of service, of 
which the WPB has record, the total 
appeals received by WPB amount to 
only 3 to 4 per cent. He said this is 
an accomplishment of which the in- 
dustry can be proud. 
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ing unsurpassed service in 
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Mr. Peebles explained in detail the 
restrictions provided for in the new or- 
ders in the “U”’ series. 

Bob Burlingame, well-known radio 
and news commentator, addressed the 
convention on “America and the Four- 
Front War.” 

The second day was opened with an 
address by Mr. Chenhall on the “Pro- 
cedures to Be Followed For Approval 
of Wage Increases.” Mr. Chenhall’s 
frank and cooperative attitude in an- 
swering questions concerning all gov- 
ernmental rules and regulations govern- 
ing wages, salaries and hours is to be 
commended. 

John R. Porter, Tarboro, N. C., 
president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, addressed the 
convention and discussed several vital 
problems facing the industry. He out- 
lined the work of the national associa- 
tion committees and stated that it is 
his desire to get new men to serve on 
the committees in order to introduce 
new and fresh viewpoints on difficulties 
confronting telephone companies. 

He also said it is the desire of the 
national group to extend further co- 
operation to state associations and that 
it invited the state units to offer sug- 
gestions and assistance to the national 
association. He stressed the impor- 
tance and power of the small operating 
company in meeting the responsibilities 
of the industry and he urged all such 
companies to become active in industry 
affairs. 

Mr. Porter emphasized the need for 
the telephone industry to give consid- 
eration to the problems in the post-war 
period. He stated that such problems 
will include: (1) taking care of the 
huge maintenance, rehabilitation and 
replacement of equipment, which has 
necessarily been deferred during the 
war, with a minimum personnel and 





In this group are (left to right): GEORGE CHARLESWORTH, Des 








Moines, lowa C ce C issi 
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; SHERMAN BROOKS, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; MR. and MRS. C. B. DeWITT, Lime Springs. 





The roving cameraman snapped these gentlemen at the lowa convention (left to right): W. A. 
ROSENBAUM, Chicago; C. A. FARRINGTON, Centerville; IRA SNYDER, Long Grove, and C. C. 
PEARCE, Riceville. 


(2) serving a great backlog of cus- 
tomers who have been denied service 
during the war, in addition to serving 
present subscribers. 

In connection with the plant rehabili- 
tation program, Mr. Porter estimated 
that the Independents probably will 
have to raise 200 to 300 million dollars 
for this purpose after the war, which 
will be a difficult task. Referring to 
the manpower situation, he stated that 
after the first World War 50 per cent 
of the telephone men who entered the 
service came back to the telephone in- 
dustry. He predicted that if the pres- 
ent war lasts two years longer, prob- 
ably only 25 per cent of the telephone 
men serving the country now would re- 
turn to the industry. Therefore, he 
stated, the manpower problem would 
continue in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

The national association president 
brought out that most Americans will 
save a great share of their income dur- 
ing the war, investing primarily in gov- 
ernment securities and that after the 
war these savings will be spent and 
there will be a “buying spree” of all 


items which the public has been denied 
during the war. He warned that the 
telephone industry had better be pre- 
pared to get its share of this tremen- 
dous post-war purchasing power. He 
said that to do this the industry must 
get its plant into shape quickly after 
the war and that he thought it was 
time to begin planning for the post- 
war period, even to the extent of laying 
out and engineering plant extensions 
and placing tentative orders for equip- 
ment called for in those plans. He 
stated that in the near future the na- 
tional association would appoint a com- 
mittee which will aid the industry in 
making post-war plans. 


A very comprehensive review of the 
toll compensation situation from the 
standpoint of the Independent industry 
was given by R. A. Phillips, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., vice president of the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. and 
chairman of the Iowa association’s toll 
compensation committee. He traced the 
activities of the association committee 
during the past few years, including 
studies of the toll operations of various 
companies which brought forth a 





Shown talking things over at lowa convention are (left to right): J. F. 
STANCK, Moreland; H. J. REIMERS and CHARLES GUERNSEY, both of 
Schaller. 
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greater division of toll revenues in 
favor of the Iowa Independent. 

He outlined the activities of the toll 
compensation committee of the national 
association and referred to the recent 
FCC-A. T. & T. toll rate compromise 
which resulted in the Independents of 
the entire country receiving over $5,- 
000,000 additional toll compensation. 
He stated that some of the additional 
revenue was based on the application 
of the station-to-station basis to inter- 
state toll traffic and said that negotia- 
tions are now under way with the asso- 
ciated Bell companies concerning the 
development of schedules for intrastate 
traffic which will be based on the sta- 
tion-to-station elements. Successful 
completion of these negotiations will 
mean a great increase in toll revenues 
to the Independent industry, Mr. Phil- 
lips said. 

The last session of the convention on 
the afternoon of April 16 was devoted 
to an open forum conducted by the 
association’s board of directors. 


Vv 


Mrs. Lloyd C. Wright Dies; 
Stricken with Heart Attack 

Mrs. Pearl Corey Wright, 52, wife of 
Lloyd C. Wright, vice president and 
general manager of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp., was fatally 
stricken in her car while returning 
from Jamestown to her home in Drift- 
wood April 16 and died within a few 
minutes. 

She had attended a luncheon in 
Jamestown at noon and was almost 
home at the time the fatal attack oc- 
curred. Mrs. Wright had evidently 
felt the attack coming on, as she had 
turned off the ignition and set the 
brake of her car. 

Mrs. Wright was an active member 
of the church and various clubs and 
was on the board of managers of a 
home for the aged. On many occasions 
she extended the hospitality of her 
home for club functions. She was an 
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ce, were in charge of registration. 


accomplished singer, making many ap- 
pearances in years past. 

In addition to Mr. Wright she is sur- 
vived by a brother and sister. 


Vv 


USITA Interprets Drop Wire 
Provisions in U-2 Order 

Interpretations of the provisions in 
WPB’s recent U-2 order limiting the 
number of spans of drop wire that can 
be placed along cable or open wire 
leads have been provided by the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion bulletin, dated April 20, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The limitation applies to all pole 
lines except a line on private property 
designed to serve, in the ultimate, only 
a single subscriber. 

(2) The limitation applies only to 
drop wire added to existing plant and 
need not take into account drop wire 
already in place. For example, a pole 
line may carry an existing drop for sev- 
eral spans and if a party line extension 
is taken from the end of this drop run 
the existing spans need not be counted 
as part of the run. 

(3) The limitation does not apply to 
“block wire’? which runs along fences 
or walls instead of on pole lines. 

(4) The drop wire run from the 
main wire or cable lead to the house 
does not come under the limiting pro- 
visions. 

(5) Where necessary to attach a 
drop to the cable messenger as a means 
of clearing trees or other obstructions, 
this partial span shall be considered as 
a part of the pole-to-house span and 
need not be counted as a limiting span. 


Vv 


Granted 20-Year Franchise 

In a favorable vote of 224 to 18, the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Clarinda, Iowa, was recently granted a 
20-year franchise. A. L. Kelley is man- 
ager of the company. 
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“MARK TIMER™ 


USED ON 


RURAL PARTY LINES 


DUCATING rural subscribers to 
share equally the use of their 


party telephone service has long 
been a problem with telephone compa- 
nies, and wartime has placed even 
greater importance on the curtailing of 
telephone usage to make way for es- 
sential calls and limiting calls of lesser 
value. The Nappanee (Ind.) Telephone 
Co. has worked out a plan along this 
line that has brought gratifying results, 
it is reported. 

LaMar Stoops, manager of the Nap- 
panee company, states that company 
officials have felt the need of a pro- 
gram of this kind for some time but 
hesitated to take the stand. But con- 
ditions are different now and our coun- 
try is at war, creating an unusual de- 
mand for sharing equitably the use of 
party telephone lines. Therefore, the 
Nappanee company decided now is the 
opportune time to conduct the experi- 
ment. 

For routine observations, the com- 
pany designated each line with a piece 
of adhesive tape or by means of water 
colors. A “Mark Timer” is used as an 
elapsed time indicator. At the time the 
circuit is established the operator winds 
the Mark Timer to a position indicat- 
ing about 5% minutes. When the 
movement returns to 0, a bell rings, 
thereby reminding the operator of the 
elapsed time. The routine check is, 
therefore, quite accurate and simple. 

Mr. Stoops says: “The results, of 
course, are the proof of the worth of 


any operating practice. I am glad to 
say that, in this case, the results have 
been most gratifying. Several farmers 
have expressed approval of the plan, 
stating something to the effect, ‘I’ve 
often wondered why you didn’t do it 
before.’ Furthermore, those being 
notified of the five-minute interval 
have been quite pleasant about it. 

“This practice will be worthwhile 
just so long as we continue to make 
routine observations. 3ut what is 
worthwhile that does not require con- 
stant effort?” 

The Nappanee company mailed out a 
letter to all rural subscribers contain- 
ing “A Victory Message” explaining 
the routine observation of lines and 
appealing to everyone to try to limit 
calls to five minutes or less. It was ex- 
plained that the operator would discon- 
nect the lines at the end of the five- 
minute limit, with or without notice. A 
colored tag that could be attached to 
the subscriber’s telephone was sent out 
with the letter, and was labelled “A 
Good Neighbor Policy.” The tag is 
reproduced on this page, and the letter 
follows: 


A VICTORY MESSAGE ABOUT 

RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 
MAN POWER SHORTAGE! How 
often we have heard that expression 
these last few months. We are begin- 
ning to understand the meaning of 
those words right here at home too, 
aren’t we? And, with the spring plow- 
ing and planting about to begin, you 





A GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 





1. Limit your 


2. Don’t make unnecessary 
3. Willingly surrender 


4. Always 


‘all by number. 


In other 





calls to five minutes or less. 


calls. There may be others who 
need the line for essential purposes. 


the line 
your neighbor requests it. They will do the same for you. 


} If not listed in your current di- 
rectory, ask for INFORMATION. 


words, just be a Good Neighbor. 


for urgent business calls if 








Reproduction of tag, having a punched hole in one corner for attaching to telephone, which was 


mailed recently by the Nappanee (Ind.) Telephone Co. to rural subscribers. 
panied by a letter which is incorporated in the item on this page explaining the 
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The tag was accom- 
pany's plan. 





on the farm are going to become even 
more conscious of that shortage. 

The telephone is being used pwre 
and more as a means to conserve yaiu- 
able man hours of work and critica] 
materials such as tires, gasoline, ete. 
Realizing the increased importance of 
telephone service to our community 
during these trying times, your local 
Telephone Company is exerting every 
effort to maintain a high standard of 
service. 

Rural telephone lines are, as a mat- 
ter of economic necessity, party lines. 
Their successful operation depends not 
only on proper telephone plant facili- 
ties operated by skilled employes, but 
also on the willingness of the subscrib- 
ers on the line to SHARE WITH 
OTHERS. 

In the interest of better telephone 
service we have printed a list of sug- 
gestions on a tag. We are enclosing 
such a tag herewith and recommend 
that you hang it on your telephone 
transmitter in order that ALL USERS 
will be conscious of the message. 

In speaking of “essential use” on the 
tag we do not imply that the telephone 
should not be used for social calls. On 
the contrary, we realize the importance 
of maintaining pleasant social contac ts. 
We also realize that the telephone is 
often the only means of outside con- 
tact for “shut ins.’”’ We suggest, how- 
ever, that such calls be limited and of 
short duration. We might further sug- 
gest that they be made in the after- 
noon when the line is less likely to be 
required for farm business calls. 

Fortunately, most of the subscribers 
in our rural area are extremely cour- 
teous and considerate of others. There 
are always a few, however, who, prob- 
ably thoughtlessly, are inclined to 
monopolize a line. We in the tele- 
phone office cannot “‘police”’ all of our 
lines all of the time. On the other 
hand, we can and do “police” a line 
when circumstances warrant. As an 
additional service to our subscribers 
we are now making routine observa- 
tion of all lines. This amounts to a 
special observation of each line for a 
definite period. We do not like to talk 
of this as “policing,” but rather, as a 
means to help our subscribers develop 
good telephone habits. 

If the holding time exceeds five min- 
utes the operator is instructed to take 
down the connections, with or without 
notice. Remember, this is for the im- 
provement of YOUR service, and with- 
out your cooperation we can do noth- 
ing. We ask that you cooperate good 
naturedly, and accept the interruption 
in the spirit in which it is made. We 
realize that five minutes goes all too 
rapidly when talking with friends. 

Yours very truly, 

NAPPANEE TELEPHONE CO. 

LaMar S. Stoops, Mgr. 


VV 

Obituary 

WILLIAM A. BRENNER, 66 years old, 
division traffic superintendent of the 
long lines department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 21 
years prior to his retirement in 1941, 
died of a heart attack in his Evanston 
(Ill.) home. His wife, Alice, died April 
1. Surviving are a daughter and a son, 
who is serving in the air forces over- 
seas. 
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Indiana Commission Postpones 
Investigation Case 

A hearing by the Indiana Public 
Commission to _ investigate 
methods of operation of the United 
Telephone Investment Co., a holding 
company for small telephone exchanges 
in approximately 40 Indiana communi- 
ties, was postponed from April 14 to 
April 26. 

The hearing was postponed when city 
attorneys and mayors from Greenfield, 
Covington, Noblesville, Sheridan, Attica 
and the Parke county attorney, asked 
for a delay until they had an oppor- 
tunity to study the case. 


Service 


Vv 


Washington Court Blocks 
Utility Ownership Law 

A ruling of the Washington Supreme 
Court has blocked, at least temporarily, 
the operation of an unprecedented law 
recently enacted by the legislature 
which authorized public power groups 
to condemn and take over entire prop- 
erties of privately-owned utilities in 
Washington state. 

The tribunal held invalid an emer- 
gency clause in the law intended to 
make it effective immediately. The high 
court also ruled the measure subject to 
referendum. 


Vv 


Holbrook (Neb.) Exchange 
Will Increase Rates 

Authority has been given by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
the Holbrook (Neb.) Central Telephone 
Association to increase its rates on 
May 1 as follows: On company-owned 
instruments, business $2.00; residence 
and farm $1.35; on subscriber-owned 
instruments, business $1.75; residence 
$1.10, and farm switching, 50 cents. 
These represent a 25-cent increase on 
station service, and restore rates to the 
level existing before depression and 
drouth conditions forced a reduction. 
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The company serves 23 business, 59 
residence and two farm stations and 
switches 169. The exchange is oper- 
ated by the wife and daughter of the 
company’s lineman. The commission 
finds that the company has a total in- 
vestment of $5,196, and that the new 
rates will yield a profit of $221.95, or 
.043 per cent on the investment. The 
1942 loss was $292. 

As in other cases involving smaller 
telephone companies, the Office of Price 
Administration advised the commission 
that it would not intervene to protest 
the increase sought. 


Vv 


Indiana Commission Announces 
Intrastate Rate Reductions 

George Beamer, chairman of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, re- 
cently announced reductions in intra- 
state long distance telephone rates, 
which he estimated would save users 
$175,000 a year. 

The lower rates, effective on May 1, 
were agreed to by officials of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. after confer- 
ences with the commission. The rates 
are identical with those set several 
months ago by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Under the sched- 
ule, all report charges were eliminated 
on uncompleted long distance calls and 
the rate on calls over three minutes 
was cut from one-third to one-fourth 
of the initial three minute rate. 

Mr. Beamer said that intrastate rates 
for private line telephone, telegraph 
and teletype circuits also were reduced. 


Vv 


Ohio Utility Interests Plan 
To Fight Excise Tax 

The public utility interests of Ohio 
served notice on April 7 that, regard- 
less of what administration is in power 
two years hence, every effort will be 
made to fight the re-enactment of the 
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Keep ’Em Talking 


With Good Transmitters 


Through all war difficulties tele- 
phone service must go on. And, 
a good transmitter is 50%, of 
the battle for good transmis- 
sion. Take out those bad ones 
and send them to Suttle. We 
still give you the same reliable 
pre-war service at the old pre- 
war prices. 


DEPEND ON 


SUTTLE 
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RINTING 


It is accurate 
printing and effi- 
cient printing. 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. 
has had years of experi- 
ence in the field of print- 
ing telephone direc- 
tories. 

Large proof reading 
staffs — suitable equip- 
ment — complete ship- 
ping facilities. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH CONVENIENT PLANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 














Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
——— ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 





Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


ANA 


MUNCIE IND 
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.65 of one per cent utilities excise tax, 
which a utility executive branded as “a 
subterfuge which has become a racket.” 


The charge, voiced by John J. Joseph, 
assistant vice president of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., came closely on the 
heels of a “right-about-face” by the 
senate taxation committee which 
pushed back the expiration date of the 
excise tax from December 31, 1944, to 
April 30, 1945, and recommended the 
bill for passage by a vote of 11 to 0. 

Mr. Joseph informed the committee 
that the utility interests did not “in- 
tend to take it lying down.” He pointed 
out that the original tax was foisted 
upon the utilities in 1932, when former 
Gov. George White asserted that it was 
a temporary measure to facilitate re- 
lief financing in the various subdi- 
visions, and that there was no relief 
problem in any of the counties of the 
state. 


Vv 


Votes Additional Assessment 
On Telephone Installations 

The Port Chester (N. Y.) board 
of trustees recently voted to amend the 
1941-42 and 1942-43 village assessment 
rolls by adding to each of them a $120,- 
000 assessment on the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s installations in all build- 
ings in Port Chester. A similar assess- 
ment is included in the 1943-44 tax roll. 

The legality of assessing such ap- 
paratus as “real property,” however, 
has not as yet been determined by the 
courts, Corporation Counsel Abraham 
Tunick informed the board. The ap- 
pellate division of the fourth division 
unanimously upheld the city of Syra- 
cuse in making such an assessment, 
and now the matter is before the court 
of appeals, he said. 

In filing a written protest against 
having the assessments added to the 
1941-42 and 1942-43 rolls, the telephone 
company said that its installations 
were not real property within the 
meaning of New York state tax laws. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


California Railroad Commission 
April 17: Application filed by Ruth 
S. Jones for authority to acquire Tuo- 
lomne Telephone Exchange, Tuolomne, 
and to operate the property as a public 
utility. 


IHinois Commerce Commission 

April 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint filed by village of Rockton 
vs. Winnebago County Telephone Co. 
and Illinois Bell Telephone Co. regard- 
ing inadequate and unsatisfactory tele- 
phone service by respondents between 
Rockton and Rockford. 

May 4-5: Hearing to be continued 
on petition filed by Illinois Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates for 
telephone service in Jacksonville and 


16 neighboring communities which are 
as follows: Carrollton, Alexander, 
Bluffs, Greenfield, Hillview, Lighter. 
berry, Manchester, Murrayville, Mere- 
dosia, New Berlin, Patterson, Pleasant 
Plains, Roodhouse, White Hall, Win- 
chester and Woodson. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

May 3: Hearing on application filed 

y A. F. Cross doing business as the 
Ellis Telephone Co. for authority to 
transact the business of a public utility 
in Ellis. 

May 3: Hearing on application filed 
by Peck Mutual Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in 
rates for telephone service at Peck 

May 10: Hearing on application filed 
by Corbin Telephone Exchange for au- 
thority to make certain changes in 
rates for telephone service at Corbin. 

May 10: Hearing on application filed 
by Freeport Telephone Exchange Co. 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates for telephone service at Free- 
port and vicinity. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 10: Hearing on application filed 
by Ohio Standard Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates in its De- 
catur, Georgetown and Russellville ex- 
changes. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

April 17: Complaint filed by com- 
mission against Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp. regarding company’s prac- 
tice of cutting off calls at the-end of six 
or eight minutes in its west central of- 
fice in the Erie exchange. In institut- 
ing an investigation the commission 
planned to determine if the practice is 
unduly discriminatory or in violation 
of the rules contained in the company’s 
tariffs. 

West Virginia Public Service Commission 

May 12: Hearing on application filed 
by Oakdale Telephone Co., Manning- 
ton, for authority to increase its an- 
nual charge for local service in Marion 
and Harrison from $6.00 to $8.00 per 
year. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 20: Hearing on application 
filed by Mosel & Centerville Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue free 
service and establish standard toll 
charges for service from the applicant’s 
Mosel exchange to the Sheboygan ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

April 20: Hearing on application 
filed by Hollandale Telephone Co. for 
authority to charge a 25-cent penalty 
on bills paid late. 


VV 
Obituary 

CHARLES F. AVEY, 76, Beatrice, Neb., 
who retired 12 years ago as an employe 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., after a service of 22 years, died 
suddenly April 13 from a heart attack. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, and a 
daughter. 

* * 

JOHN F. MCNEIL, 85, former man- 
ager of the New Richmond (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co., died in a Crawfordsville 
hospital, April 15. He was a native of 
Montgomery county and had lived in 
New Richmond most of his life. Three 
sons and four daughters survive. 
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More Companies 
Represented 


(Continued from page 24) 








concerning the need for telephone com- 
panies to make plans for the post-war 
period in connection with rehabilitating 
and replacing as well as extending their 
plants in order to serve a peak number 
of subscribers after the war. His rec- 
ommendations on post-war planning 
have been reviewed in reports of other 
state conventions. 


The national association president 
urged all telephone companies to op- 
pose any effort on the part of regula- 
tory bodies to reduce their depreciation 
rates because of the increases in depre- 
ciation reserves which have come or 
will come about as a result of the de- 
ferred rehabilitation and replacement 
of telephone plants due to war condi- 
tions. Naturally, he said, the deprecia- 
tion reserves will increase when the 
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Cedar Poles 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Gonperation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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industry is not putting in new plant 
and that all of the reserves that tele- 
phone companies might accumulate dur- 
ing the war years will be needed for 
the post-war installation of new tele- 
phone plants because after the war the 
industry is going to face the problem 
of serving a huge backlog of new sub- 
scribers, in addition to present custom- 
ers, with plants that are wornout, 
wholly obsolete and inadequate. It will 
not only take all of the depreciation re- 
serves that may have accumulated by 
the end of the war, but probably more 
money will be needed for the industry 
to fulfill its responsibility to the public. 

A most interesting address entitled 
“Responsibilities of Business” was 
given by Arthur Perrow, Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. Referring to the part that busi- 
ness has played in the development of 
the world, Mr. Perrow said it has been 
responsible for 90 per cent of civiliza- 
tion and he stated that business must 
accept the responsibility for leading in 
a greater development of civilization. 
He stated he does not like to hear pres- 
ent day criticism of business because 
95 per cent of business men are “hon- 
est to the core” and that only 5 per 
cent are responsible for charges against 
business. He declared that today and 
in the post-war period the greatest 
thing is and will be business and that 
we must pin our hopes on it—that we 
must live it, eat it and sleep it. 

Mr. Perrow said that among the re- 
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sponsibilities which business must ac- 
cept are: (1) The development of the 
individual to make him a better parent 
and citizen, and (2) keeping the world 
intact after the war and leading in 
post-war planning. In meeting its re- 
sponsibilities, the speaker stated that 
business must have vision, sincerity, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, progressive 
thinking and that above all it must 
have the right mental and spiritual 
qualities. 

Louis Pitcher, Dixon, former execu- 
tive vice president of the U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention in the place 
reserved for Robert A. Nixon, Wash- 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 


and Operation of Telep Compani 
3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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ington, D. C., director, Transportation | 
and Public Utilities of OPA who was 
unable to be present. Mr. Pitcher re- 
tired from the telephone business the 
first of the year and since that time 
has been operating three farms which 
he owns near his home in Dixon. His 
talk was devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of his activities in running the 
farms. 

Clyde S. Bailey, vice president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Washington, D. C., 
presented an address on “Industry 
War Problems,” in a clear and concise 
manner. 

Mr. Bailey 
magazines 
dustry. 

Referring to taxes, Mr. Bailey said 
that the telephone industry is heavily 
loaded and the entire industry is pay- 
ing upwards of a half-billion dollars in 
annual taxes—to which must be added 


complimented the trade 


serving the telephone in- 





excise taxes (payable by the users) 
which are levied on service. 
The matter of priorities was dis- 


cussed and Mr. Bailey stated that it is 
a plan of putting first things first in 
order to fight the battle of production 
on the home front. The WPB com- 
munications Division, through Director 
Leighton H. Peebles, is doing its best to 
draw up orders that “can meet the test 
of effectiveness while making them 
apply to a multiplicity of situations all 
over the country and cover up loop- 
holes to prevent circumvention of its 
terms,” he declared. 

One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing the telephone industry at this time, 
continued Mr. Bailey, is that of man- 
and the power of granting oc- 
cupational deferment to essential 
workers rests principally with the local 
Selective Service boards. He pointed 
out that a deferment is merely a post- 
ponement of induction into service and 
that immediate steps should be taken 
to train a successor for a key employe 
when induction seems imminent. The 
SSS has been placed under the WMC 
in an attempt to achieve a uniform na- 
tional manpower policy. 

Mr. Bailey discussed the 48-hour 
week and observed that today a tele- 
phone company is surrounded by regu- 
lation, subject to the “federal Wage- 
Hour Act, Social Security Act, the 
rules and regulations of NWLB, as 
well as a mass of other laws and a 
vast body of administrative laws de- 
veloped . . . in Washington. In addi- 
tion, a telephone company is subject to 
a vast body of restrictive regulations 
as an outgrowth of the war. It is one 
of the major problems of industry to 
attempt to keep abreast of all of them. 

“Despite a hundred and one harass- 
ments ... the people who run our tele- 
phone lines have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are contributing in a 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Full reels of new West- 

ern Electric cable as follows: 

1600 ft. 1 reel 202 pairs 22 ga. 

3500 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 26 ga. 

3300 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 24 ga. 

8400 ft. 2 reels 51 pairs 26 ga. 

4200 ft. 1 reel 51 pairs 24 ga. 

1100 ft. 1 reel 606 pairs 24 ga. 
Priced right — Preference rating AA-5 
required. Write, Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., Tarboro, N. Caro- 
lina. 








New Style Stewart Test $ ets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 





lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 
Sent on trial. 00 


aaa STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Ill. 
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Reconstructed Equipment 


Western Elec. D No. 77959 Type A Portable 


composite ringer set @... $79.00 
Monarch or Leich Local Battery “‘Trans- 
mitters complete with back @. .90 
Western Elec. No. 20 AL desk stand with 
Trans. Rec. and Cord @.. 5.75 
Kellogg No. 729 Straight Line C. B. Oak 
hotel sets with booster coil @. 6.15 


Double pole Double throw 15 Amp. ‘Knife 
switches @ 
Western Elec. No. 329 or Kellogg L. B. 
Transmitters complete with back @.. 1.10 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk stand with 3- 
bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer inside 
connection signal set $10.50—4-bar $11.25 


© iv acw dd cent dies Hép aoe baa eas 12.00 
H. C. Motor-Gen. ringing machine. Motor 

Shunt wound 220 Volts D. C. Type HD— 

Gen. Type MSW 80 Volts 20 Cycle @.... 50.00 


Western Elec. No. 46 Ind. Coils 50c ea. No. 
20 35c ea. Kellogg No. 79 45¢ ea. Kellogg 
No, 51 35c¢ ea. 

Stromberg Carlson desk stand with 3-bar 
1000 ohm ringer inside connection signal 


set @ 9.00 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
Pilsen Station 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














OUT SOON | 


IN A SHORT TIME WE WILL HAVE AVAILABLE 
11 SECTIONS, TWO POSITIONS PER SECTION 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. No. 8 SWITCHBOARD | 


AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT 


THIS EQUIPMENT IS NOW IN SERVICE AND 
CAN BE INSPECTED BY APPOINTMENT 


ANY INQUIRIES CONCERNING ALL OR ANY PART OF THIS EQUIPMENT 
OR FOR MAKING APPOINTMENTS FOR INSPECTION SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


OHIO 


























vital way to winning the 
concluded Mr. Bailey. 
Charles Milton Newcomb, Delaware, 
Ohio, nationally known speaker, ad- 
dressed the convention on “What Are 
You Afraid Of?” Mr. Newcomb’s mes- 
sage was inspirational and impressive 
and was interspersed with humorous 
stories and comments. In answer to the 
topic of his address he stated the fears 
of the average person are: (1) Fear 
of accident and disease; (2) fear of 


war. 


displeasure of the group in which he 


finds himself; (3) fear of loss; (4) fear 
of personal failure and (5) fear of 
the unknown. 

To counteract these fears he gave 


the following antidotes: (1) Knowl- 


edge; (2) hard work and _ straight 
thinking; (3) faith—in one’s self, in 
man, in our country and in God. 


Following reports of the auditing 
and resolutions committees, the con- 
vention adjourned. 
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